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PREFACE. 



This little work has been published from the conviction 
that a country in a state of what may be called acute 
development, as India now is, will benefit from the 
ventilation of all views on her needs, however crude 
and mistaken they may be; because, if fortunate 
enough to attract any share of the public attention, 
they will have the eflPect of directing thought to her 
condition. 

•There is another reason why anyone who has any- 
thing to say about the country at all, may put in a 
claim for a hearing, but this will require a few words 
for its exposition. 

No one who thinks at all about India can fail' to 
perceive the danger in which she stands of being made 
the sport of the various parties who are contending for 
the acceptance of their rival views on her necessities ; 
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iv PBEFACE. 

and no one who approaches the subject can fail to 
attempt the suggestion of a remedy for the evil. It is 
well to hear all that can be proposed, and to balance 
the claims of each rival suggestion. 

The best part of a century of British rule in India 
has already passed away, and her Anglo-Saxon con- 
querors seem no nearer amalgamation with, or even 
appreciation of, a highly picturesque, imaginative, and 
artistic people, whose nature is in many respects the 
the very antithesis of their own. Many thinkers are 
already beginning to speculate upon the possibilities of 
the connection being dissolved, by movement from 
within, or political complication without. As such a 
contingency must be in every respect deplorable both 
for England and India, it behoves well-wishers of either 
country to apply themselves earnestly to the considera- 
tion of any measures which may help to ward it o£P. 

What seems most of all wanted is, that proposals for 
reform, whether coming from within or without, should 
be anticipated by the Government, and thus robbed of 
all elements of danger; that the people should be 
drawn closer to • their alien governors, and should feel 
sure that any reasonable representation or complaint 
they may have to make will be sure to find a hearing. 

In shorty a middle course seems required, in which 
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all parties — ^the ultra-progressionists and the ultra- 
conservatives, the pessimists and the partizans of the 
**New India" movement — can join. It is with the 
hope of contributing at least some suggestions towards 
these great ends that the following pages have been 



The aim of the writer has been to adhere to tem- 
perance in thought, language, and proposal; and, if 
this ideal has sometimes been transgressed, lenient 
judgment is requested, as, when deeply interested in a 
subject, it is very difficult to avoid exaggeration. 

The general scheme of what follows may be here 
sketched : The first chapter proposes an organization 
for the systematic prosecution of reform in the country. 
The four following chapters deal with subjects (Educa- 
tion, Excise, and the Land question) which have each 
been investigated by special commissions, and the 
necessity for reform thereby admitted. The sixth 
chapter considers the rSle of the local authorities in 
reference to the country and its needs ; and the seventh 
contains some proposals for the development of self- 
government* The eighth chapter attempts to review 
the relation of religion to the general progress of the 
country ; and the ninth and last contains some thoughts 
on the political situation. As the majority of the work 
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has been written up for the press in haste^ and, when 
reference to authorities was impossible, criticism on 
inelegancies of diction and technical inaccuracies is 
deprecated. 
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I. 
SOCIAL EEFORM. 



The question of Social Reform in India has been 
brought before the public very prominently during the 
last few months. Interest has been revived in a sub- 
ject by no means new, by the Notes circulated under 
the signature of Mr. Byramjee Malabari, editor of the 
Indian Spectator^ one of the most promising specimens 
of native journalism in the Western Presidency. 

Our limits make it impossible to give a rimmi of what 
has been done in the past in the direction of reform in 
India, or to enlarge upon the failure or success ob- 
tained. While, however, readers are referred to the 
Notes above alluded to for details, mention may here be 
briefly made of the social customs most to be deplored, 
and the evils attendant on them. 

First, the scale of expenses in marriages, funerals, 
and other ceremonies, is prohibitive, and not only leads 
to universal indebtedness and the ruin of old families, 
but actually prevents poor people from marrying their 
daughters at all. 

. Secondly, the practice of demanding extravagant 
rates of dowry is the radical cause of female infanti- 
cide, and could we check it, we might dispense with 

1 * 
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4 BEFOBM AND PB0GBE88 IN INDIA. 

the inquisitorial measures at present necessary to 
prevent this crime. 

Thirdly^ among some classes of the community 
marriage assumes the form of a trade^ one wife after 
another being deserted by the heartless professional 
bridegroom^ who finds the accident of his descent a 
marketable article. 

Lastly, the evils of child marriage are too patent to 
need illustration. It is to be feared the position of a 
Hindoo wife in her husband's home is never an envi- 
able one. Exposed to the taunts of the family on 
account of the niggardliness of her father towarda 
those who have conferred on him the honour of an 
alliance, usually a mere drudge, and too often a 
despised and abused drudge^ she drags out at best a 
joyless existence. Should she be left a widow, living 
under a social ban which prohibits remarriage, her lot 
is pitiable indeed ; and the system which can expose a 
mere child to such a fate must indeed stand in need of 
reform. 

It is the object of the present chapter to advocate the 
necessity for some definite organization, by which the 
above-mentioned and other reforms might be carried 
out. As will appear in the sequel, the same machinery 
is proposed as a method of consulting the governed in 
the government of their country. 

It is now nearly two years ago since the writer drew 
up a memorandum " on a project for social reform 
among natives of India.'^ The general recommenda* 
tions of this paper were as follows : — 

To form an association, wherever possible, at district 
head-quarters, with ramifications extending over the 
district : the association to take up such questions as 
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SOCIAL REFORM. 6 

matrimonial, customs^ education^ sanitation, agricul- 
tural improvements^ and kindred topics; and attempt 
to eflFect reform, or other desired objects, through the 
agency of special sub-committees, or assemblages of 
notable persons belonging to each section of the com- 
munity concerned. Experience has shown the impos- 
sibility of achieving success otherwise than by indu- 
cing the people to do the work themselves. It was 
therefore proposed that each caste, or tribe should be 
persuaded to meet, consider, and adopt reforms them- 
selves, reporting their action, or any objections they 
might have to make, to the district committee. While 
however, the attention of the central body would be 
principally devoted to registering, stimulating, and 
directing the labours of others, it would find also 
abundant scope for original work. The idea was that 
the sub-committees should be represented at the cen- 
tral meetings by delegates, and that, similarly, the 
district association should send representatives to a 
provincial or even larger meeting, so as to secure 
harmony and uniformity of action. The duties of the 
district committees will be best understood by com- 
paring them with those which would devolve on them 
if the same machinery were utilised (as suggested in 
another place) for ascertaining the real views of the 
people on those administrative questions regarding 
which it is necessary to consult them. Assembled 
under their natural leaders in sub-committees, the 
people would express their views on the questions at 
issue, and make them known by means of delegates to 
the district committee. The district committee would 
consider the results arrived at by the various subordi- 
nate bodies, referring them, if necessary, for recon- 
sideration, and endeavouring to secure uniformity as 
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much as possible; it would then communicate with 
the provincial or higher organization. 

It was contemplated to attempt, as an initial effort, 
a fresh onslaught upon the veteran abuses connected 
with Hindoo matrimonial customs — ^fossilised habits, 
relics of an age with which the present has nothing 
to do^ and disfigured by the play of human passion and 
priestly influence. 

But the agency employed was expected to take a 
permanent character, and not only to employ itself on 
social reform, but to develop into a society for patriotic 
and philanthropic purposes, and to include, wherever 
possible, a circulating library, literary institution, and 
a debating club. Such, in brief, was the scope of the 
original proposal, and the objects of the present chapter 
are substantially the same, only wider. We would» 
therefore, beg readers to keep in mind the four-fold 
nature of our scheme : a literary institution ; a society 
for the immediate organization of social reform; a 
society for the investigation and prosecution of all 
other reforms which may appear necessary; and, 
finally, a machinery for making known the voice of 
the people. We might add a fifth object : the political 
education of the people — ^holding out the prospect of 
political life as an inducement to patriotic and philan- 
thropic effort. No confusion will be introduced into 
the subject, if it be remembered that social reform is 
our primary aim, and that the other objects will be 
taken into consideration as opportunity ofTers. 

When this scheme was first propounded, it naturally 
encountered a good deal of hostile criticism. It was 
generally observed that the reforms proposed had often 
been tried before, and had failed. What was new in 
the programme, of course, excited opposition as such» 
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We venture, however, to believe in the ultimate success 
of the movement, notwithstanding all this adverse 
criticism. What is particularly wanted is the ability 
to endure, and not to be discouraged by^ opposition 
and ridicule, and to persevere in spite of indifferent 
success^ or even initial failure. 

It will be observed that, not only are most of the 
proposed reforms not undertaken for the first time, but 
societies and associations of the nature indicated exist 
already in many parts of the country. It is probable 
that the near future is likely to see a great impulse to 
the formation of associations of this kind. This 
affords a very strong argument in favour of what may 
be entitled, perhaps, a sixth object of this paper — the 
affiliation of these societies to a central organization, 
through which they can be influenced. 

As these combinations of the people actually exist, 
and are likely to increase, it is most important to try 
and secure legitimate directions for their activity. 
What seems to be wanting to these societies is not only 
some link and connection, by which the loss of power 
and misdirection of effort occasioned by independent 
working should be avoided, but also a definite set of 
objects for action. It seems, above all, desirable 
that both European and native well-wishers of India 
should, without extremism (if the word may be 
allowed), combine together for the advancement of 
the country. And the association proposed would 
result in bringing officials at least, if not other classes 
of Europeans, into closer contact with influential and 
intelligent natives. Working in concert for the same 
end, each race would be led to adopt just and moderate 
views of the general position and conduct of the other, 
and a proper conception of its own duties. 
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8 BEFOBM AND FB00EES8 IN INDIA. 

The Exiropean would cease either to expect too much 
firom his partially civilised native fellow-subject, or to 
be intolerant of self-assertion^ and perhaps self-conceit, 
in cases where individuals have by their own e£Ebrts 
risen above the level surrounding them. He would 
also, perhaps, begin to recognise a duty towards his 
less fortunate neighbours which his superior position 
imposes upon him — ^a duty which makes it impossible 
for him to sit still and leave the course of events to 
civilise his adopted country, but compels him to take 
active steps to bring about the desired end. 

The Indian would perhaps learn not to be in too 
great a hurry for social and political equality — ^to 
understand that the majority of Englishmen desire to 
give him this boon as soon as he is fit for it, and that 
by pressing his claims too eagerly he lays himself open 
to the charge of concealing selfish aims and motives 
under the garb of patriotism. Like his European 
Mend, the educated native has to avoid a contemptu- 
ous attitude towards his less enlightened countrymen, 
and to attract them by a sympathetic persuasion 
towards social reform, as a prelude to political eman- 
cipation. 

TTie unfortunate stMpicion with which both governing 
and governed classes in India regard each other can 
only be removed by some such method of inducing closer 
intercourse between them. 

Social intercourse it is very difficult to bring about, 
and it is perfectly useless to expect that it can be 
introduced all at once, or even without a long series 
of gradual advances. But intercourse of this descrip- 
tion should be possible at once. 

Even if these larger aims might be deemed difficult 
of realisation, there are numerous collateral and minor 
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objects (some of them of an importance difficult to 
overrate) which might be accomplished by means of 
an association like that advocated. 

Will any district officer deliberately say that the 
searching out^ the making the acquaintance of, the 
coming, in an informal and social way, into contact 
with the influential residents, the men of '' light and 
leading " in his district, would not be the strongest 
possible support to his administration ? Will any such 
officer say that he knows such men, their characters 
and their capabilities, as he ought ? — that there are 
not, indeed, numbers of such persons of whose very 
existence he is unaware? It is wonderful to note how 
the organization of schemes like that proposed draws 
out men of intelligence and patriotism, hitherto desti- 
tute of a sphere for activity — stimulates to fresh 
exertion those who are already at work, and develops 
to the fullest extent the special power of each indi- 
vidual. At the same time, in the prosecution of effort 
of a philanthropic nature the purity of the worker's 
intentions are put to a crucial test, the results of which 
might be made invaluable to an administrator, who has 
to find out on whom he may depend. 

Besides, it will hardly be denied that some branches 
of administration, at least, depend for success upon a 
closer knowledge of the people than a district officer 
can hope to obtain from that nondescript class of 
native society which is in the habit of paying him 
formal visits. Various plans have from time to time 
been proposed, with the object of bringing the foreign 
local administrator more into contact with the people 
he has to govern. But surely a machinery by which 
the entire' body of influential residents, whether of 
towns or villages, would be brought, at convenient 
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times and places^ into co-operation with the district 
staff, and join in discussing and promoting, not only 
social reform, but such subjects as education^ sanita-* 
tion, and other matters which affect the inner life of 
the people (the administration of which cannot pos- 
sibly be successful unless it takes the people with it)^ 
— ^this would be a simple and practical solution of the 
problem. 

The double object would be gained of consulting 
the wishes and views of the governed in the conduct 
of the government, and of securing to the district 
officer a wider knowledge of the people of his district. 
If there is any candour in the supporters of political 
education and local self-government^ they must 
surely sympathise with our objects, even if they cannot 
approve of the ways and means proposed ; and in that 
case we are entitled to call upon them for something 
more than merely destructive criticism. 

Prom among the number of those who have dis- 
tinguished themselves by patriotic and philanthropic 
work might be selected members of boards and com- 
mittees, or representatives of their community at a 
provincial legislative and administrative council, if 
this boon be subsequently granted to the country, or 
other means be devised of rewarding honest effort in 
the cause of man by the prize of an introduction to 
political life. If workers of this sort had particularly 
distinguished themselves, they might be the recipients 
of acknowledgment at the hands of their rulers in the 
shape of a personal honorific designation — ^membership 
of a kind of Legion of Honour ; for it is well to recog- 
nise the value of such stimulants to benevolent exertion. 

We have now endeavoured to lay before the reader 
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our objects^ and have enumerated a few of the argu- 
ments we have to urge in our own favour. It remaina 
to detail what success, if any, has already attended 
our efforts, what are the principal difficulties to be en- 
countered, how they may be overcome, and what 
definite steps should be taken in any locality where 
we are so fortunate as to secure help — ^to lay down, in 
shorty a definite programme for action. 

It must^ however, be understood^ that the sup- 
porters of the scheme entirely disavow the necessity of • 
proving, in answer to the charge of impracticability^ 
that anything whatever has been accomplished by them 
during the short time that they have been at work. It 
would be quite enough for them that their aims and 
objects have been ventilated, and subjected to discussion 
and criticism. It is, indeed, possible that the failure of 
similar measures in the past has been, in part at least, 
due to overhaste, and to taking action before the line» 
on which action should be taken had been thoroughly 
considered. We have not, however, been content with 
discussion only, and more than one society has been 
started, in localities not always presenting favourable 
conditions, the success or failure of which may be useful 
in pointing out the directions in which these results 
may be anticipated, and as practical experience of the 
working of the proposed measures. And now an 
association has been started in Bombay, under the 
auspices of the gentleman whose efforts in the cause 
of reform were alluded to in our opening pages. This 
association has precisely the same objects as our prin- 
cipal one of social reform, and its spontaneous spring- 
ing up in Western India is a proof that there at least 
we are not working on unprepared ground — ^not seek- 
ing to make the people act contrary to their own 
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impulses. We cannot too often reiterate, in answer 
to this sort of criticism, that our function is not that 
of actor, but of counsellor. Not only do we wish 
more to direct^ advise and assist than to originate, 
but, even were it otherwise, we should only be try- 
ing to do for the people what they are longing to do 
for themselves, but from their peculiar position find 
it impossible to eflfect. All over the country there is 
a great and unmistakable desire for the measures we 
wish to see carried out, an almost passionate cry for 
someone to help in breaking the iron chains of custom 
and of prejudice. What we want to do is to bring these 
potential reformers (if we may so name them] together^ 
to encourage them to further the cause by example 
and precept, so that united they may bring about the 
changes which they never could eflfect single-handed. 

But to return to the results of our preliminary 
efforts: take first the necessarily short list of good 
results. It may be said with truth that one social 
abuse^ at leasts was successfully combated; that a 
stimulus was given to the desire for reading, at all 
events ephemeral literature; and that the members 
of the association who were induced to take a promi- 
nent part in its proceedings^ were roused thereby to 
take a more dignified and more respectable position 
among their fellow-citizens, and to live more above 
the petty animosities of Indian society. Nay more, 
the discussions brought to light a great deal of latent 
talent and ability, and during their progress the real 
feelings of the people, in regard to certain administrative 
questions in which it is all-important to ascertain 
them, were revealed with a clearness. which was most 
gratifying. Finally, it was impossible to help feeling 
that this union for the common good was the most 
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effectual way to combat those divisions and prejudices, 
whether of race^ dass^ or religion^ which so militate 
against the well-being of India. 

But the attempt would not have been altogether 
barren of result if it had succeeded only in bringing 
to light the difficulties of the undertaking. It is in- 
tended that the special difficulties to be met with in 
special localities should be a subject for consideration 
by the associations concerned with them, who must 
formulate plans for meeting them. But there are 
others of a general nature, which will most probably 
be found cropping up whenever and wherever such 
operations are undertaken. We have no space to 
notice more than three of the most prominent of these 
general difficulties. 

First and foremost comes the suspicion with which 
all reforming efforts are regarded by the people; 
secondly, the want of continuity of effort, arising^ 
from the death or removal of those who have worked 
in any particular locality; and, lastly, the difficulty 
of securing combination between the discordant ethnic 
and religious elements of which the population of Hin- 
dustan is composed. 

To take the last-named subject firsts there are, per- 
haps^ some theorists who would counsel the Admini- 
stration of India to foster instead of allaying these 
differences^ which they look upon as a source of 
strength to the Government. The advocates of this 
retrogressive doctrine may be assured that^ as long as 
human nature is what it is, there will be no necessity 
for their benevolent (?) exertions^ and that the English 
rule in India will not be wanting in this foundation 
should it stand in need of it. We think, however, 
that the local administrator will find his hands most 
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strengthened when he can reconcile conflicting inte- 
rests^ and smooth over^ instead of exacerbating, diffe- 
rences and prejudices of every kind. That a nostrum 
of nniversal application should be proposed for an evil 
which will inevitably afflict our planet until it enters 
upon a new phase of existence^ will not be expected. 
It may^ however^ be stated with equal certainty^ that 
the efforts of individuals in contending against this 
evil will not be wholly unfruitful^ and all honour is 
due to those who persevere in the thankless task^ in 
spite of real or apparent ill-success. 

For the other two difficulties remedies may^ at all 
events, be suggested. To counteract the suspicious 
attitude of the people it seems necessary and sufficient 
that their spiritual guides should be enlisted in favour 
of the objects aimed at. Let the Pandits and Ulema 
assure their disciples that we have no design either 
upon their pockets or their religion, but are working 
with the sole aim of their welfare^ and these suspicions 
could hardly survive for a moment. How to induce 
the hierarchy to join us, especially when, as in the 
case of some reforms affecting' Hindoos, their emolu- 
ments are directly touched by our proposals, is indeed 
a delicate problem. The priesthood, however, might 
perhaps be led to see that their power over the people 
is being daily weakened, and that by a willing surren- 
der of part of their dues they might secure the continu- 
ance of the rest. We may hasten to assure them that 
we have no designs on their legitimate remuneration, 
and that if they consult the welfare of their flocks by 
bringing about, instead of hindering, necessary reforms^ 
they wiU strengthen, instead of weakening, their claims 
on the public. 

The remaining question, How to ensure that con- 
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tinuity of effort which is so important a desideratum^ 
and to the absence of which we have already alluded 
as having such a damaging effect upon philanthropic 
work^ is intimately bound up with the last and most 
important part of our subject^ viz. what measures 
should actually be undertaken for the furtherance of 
the objects aimed at. How to afi&liate and connect all 
organizations of a patriotic or philanthropic nature, so 
that when activity languished in one locality it might 
be revivified by transmitted currents from places where 
the pulse of effort was still beatings and that the results 
of experience might be compared and uniformity of 
action secured ; how to create such organizations where 
they do not exist — ^these are the problems before us. 

Where, as in the Presidency towns of India, societies 
and associations of various descriptions have been in 
existence for long periods of time, considerable diffi- 
culty might be experienced in devising some plan by 
which these institutions could be affiliated and brought 
into co-operation. 

At the same time, it seems hardly doubtful that the 
power for good of isolated associations is much cur- 
tailed by the want of some link, uniting them with 
other bodies professing aims of an identical or similar 
nature. The most feasible plan would seem to be that 
a central association, for the purpose of developing and 
assisting all movements for the advancement of the 
country (and also of initiating new ones), should be 
formed in London itself; and that all existing institu- 
tions of a philanthropic or patriotic nature should be 
invited to consider themselves members of this body. 

A few of the objects which might come within the 
sphere of operation of such an association may be 
here enumerated, in order to show how wide would be 
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its scope^ and how naturally it would claim allegiance 
(so to speak) from any institution deserving the sup- 
port of the public^ receiying, of course, a reciprocal 
benefit in the registration of its efforts, and actual 
help in time of need. 

The parliamentary representation of India ; the in- 
stitution of popular checks on legislative and admini- 
strative action, both at home and in the country; 
education in its widest sense (including, of course, 
female and technical education), and the provision of 
increased facilities for native youth in pursuing their 
studies in Europe ; the fostering of closer intercourse 
between Europeans and Asiatics ; agricultural improve- 
ments; the check of litigation; sanitation in towns 
and villages; the introduction of manufactures, and 
development of the natural resources of the country ; 
emigration; the amelioration of the peasantry; the 
encouragement of temperance — ^these, and a hundred 
other topics besides social reform, would fall within the 
cognisance of such an institution. In short, all that 
tended to the advancement of the country or people, 
to the introduction of what was necessary for either, 
or the reform of abuses, would naturally commend 
itself to its notice and encouragement. 

By union through a connecting link of this sort, 
philanthropic efforts at present isolated and unaided 
would mutually assist and support one another, and all 
workers in the cause of India would feel the magic 
power of co-operation. As a practical plan for affilia- 
tion, we might suggest that all institutions of a kindred 
nature should consent to enrolment in the central asso- 
ciation. This would be most conveniently done by 
means of delegates. When a branch of the central 
association had been established in any locality, every 
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pre-existing institution in the place would be asked to 
«end a delegate to it. When any particular reform- or 
movement was contemplated by the branch society, the 
delegates would be asked to bring that subject before a 
meeting of their own body, and thus affect that section 
of the community most amenable to their influence. 

At the risk of being charged with reiteration, we will 
now give a brief sketch of what would take place if the 
foregoing suggestions were acted upon, in order to 
make what we mean perfectly clear, and as the best 
practical way of formulating a working programme. 

Let us suppose that a central association has been 
founded in London, and that a branch of it is to be 
established in some ^* up-country '' Indian district. 
Suppose also that the district society contemplates 
doing nothing more than attacking some universally 
•deplored abuse, such as, say, infant marriage. 

While a reform society is in an embryo stage, 
it will be as well for its members to consist principally 
of individuals who are sure to take an interest in the 
work. Policy may, however, dictate an invitation to 
influential persons to join the movement, less from 
hope of their active co-operation than from dread of 
their opposition. 

The society will have to determine at its initial 
meetings (which will be best held at first at members^ 
residences), with special reference to the locality in 
which work is to be undertaken, what method of pro- 
cedure is most suitable to it ; but experience has shown 
that no reform is likely to be lasting which is not 
adopted in solemn conclave by the people themselves, 
and, it may be added, which is not more or less uni- 
versally adopted. The great object will be to find out 
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how far the mass of the people are willing to go, for it 
is 4)etter to' be content with a little progress widely 
spread than to initiate a startling reform confined to a 
small circle. 

In reference to each subject taken up it will be 
necessary to inquire, first, what are the facts? secondly, 
how far do these facts constitute a necessity for reform ? 
thirdly, what measures should be adopted to bring that 
reform about? Again, when once the society has taken 
up any particular question, that question should be 
brought up at every subsequent meeting to report 
progress, until it is disposed of, and its history will, 
of course, be recorded in the minutes of the asso- 
ciation. 

It will be necessary for members to organize and 
attend meetings of each tribe, caste, or subdivision of 
society, each under their natural leaders, who will then 
send delegates to, or appear themselves as delegates at, 
the meetings of the society. The points at issue would 
be discussed at all meetings on the lines above laid 
down, and there will be plenty of work for the infant 
society to do, in devising some method of disarming 
the suspicion with which its efforts at reform are 
nearly certain to be received by the public, and in 
deci^ng on the respective merits of rival systems of 
procedure. 

When an agreement had been effected, and the 
signature of all influential members of the caste or 
tribe obtained to a formal document embodying the 
resolutions come to, it would be the duty of the District 
Committee to forward them to similar institutions in 
other districts. In case of disagreement between dif- 
ferent districts, the respective societies would have to 
arrange for a Provincial or even larger meeting, at 
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which they themselves would be represented by dele- 
gates. When the delegates (who must be always 
thoroughly representative) had arranged matters among 
themselves^ they would refer them back to their con- 
stituencies by a sort of reversal of the above process^ 
so as to secure universal agreement and uniformity of 
action. During the progress of the work, members 
would be employed in drawing up papers and addresses 
for use at the various meetings, and for general venti- 
lation of the subjects under discussion, setting forth 
the facts, the abuses they reveal, and containing 
exhortations to reform. 

The most uncompromising detractor could hardly 
deny that some slight initial reform, to which oppo- 
sition is imlikely to be made, might be effected in this 
way. Or the association might discuss some other 
way, and give us the benefit of its advice and con- 
clusions. It might encourage the ventilation and 
discussion of the questions at issue by means of the 
press, public debate, or any other way. Or again, it 
might merely content itself with organizing a literary 
club, or circulating books and newspapers, and thus 
doing something towards the spread of that culture 
which, if sufficiently widely diffused, would go a long 
way towards effecting the reform we desire from within 
without outside instrumentality. Intending helpers 
will perhaps permit the suggestion that books and 
papers should not, in the first instance, be purchased, 
but that members possessing or receiving them should 
be induced to lend them to the society. There will 
then be no necessity for pecuniary demands upon any- 
one at first, these nearly always acting as a damper 
upon every kind of enterprise. When, however, a 
sufficient time has elapsed to test the chances of lon- 
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gevity^ an institution which bids fair to outlive the 
inevitable reaction which always follows a new move- 
ment should provide itself with a house and an 
income. 

In the last resort^ if friends and sympathisers found 
themselves unequal to undertaking definite action of 
any kind^ we would ask them to consent to enrolment 
as members of the association^ so •that we may have 
the benefit of their moral support^ however long we 
have to wait for their active co-operation. 

Members would, of course, be expected in their 
private life, in their public conduct^ and in the manage- 
ment of their estates, if they possess them, to help 
forward, both by example and precept, the avowed 
objects of the society. 

It remains to add a word as to the attitude of 
Government towards the movement. In so far as we 
contemplate social reform, we fully sympathise with 
that portion of native society which deprecates the 
interference of the ruling power in the private life of 
the people. We wish to work entirely in a friendly 
and non-official manner^ and do not ask for active 
assistance, merely for moral support^ from the autho- 
rities. At the same time, we should welcome a hint 
to district officials not to hinder and oppose us. In 
the remote future, the people themselves may unani- 
mously invoke the aid of the State — not only in an 
administrative, but even in a legislative, capacity — ^to 
give the force of law to the collective decisions of the 
community, to restrain the captious and selfish action 
of individuals. But until the demand for official 
assistance is unanimousj it is better to dispense with it. 

Lastly, it should be noted that the central associa- 
tion would most profitably embrace a Ladies' Branch, 
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which would be concerned with the general welfare and 
education of the women of India. The necessity for 
this assistance is particularly dwelt upon in a subse- 
quent chaptef* to which we beg to refer. 

Addendum. 

For the sake of providing societies started on the 
principles detailed in the foregoing with some subjects 
for discussion, pending the undertaking of more prac- 
tical work^ the following suggestions for debate^ as 
aboye^ are appended. 

First. — ^The condition of homed and four-footed 
stock in India : how to improve the breed of horses 
and of cattle, and provide them with more extended 
pasture-grounds near home. 

Second. — ^The evils of opium-smoking : how to check 
them. 

Third. — Female education : how to ensure its reach- 
ing the higher classes of society. 

Fourth. — Co-operative societies for trade purposes : 
how they may be started and managed^ and what 
articles are the best to select. 

Fifth. — ^The supply of capital to the agriculturist: 
how can loans be made available on easy terms. 

Sixth. — Manufactures : which articles are most 
suitable for manufacture in India^ and how can a de- 
mand be created for them sufficient to remunerate the 
necessary capital. 

Seventh. — Rural sanitation : how to introduce it 
without prohibitive expense and irksome police sur- 
veillance. 

Eighth. — Professional mendicancy : how to check it 

* Educational Policy, 
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and ensure the proflFer of charity to deserving reci- 
pients. 

The above are a few out of a number of similar 
topics which will probably occur to everyone who 
thinks at all on the matter. They will best be dis- 
cussed on the lines laid down above : firstly^ what is 
the existing state of things ? secondly ^ is this state of 
things desirable^ and if not^ how may it be remedied? 
We shall thankfally receive the conclusions of any 
association or individual on the above-mentioned 
subjects^ and be ready to supply innumerable others 
when these are exhausted. It will be observed that 
the above list is in addition to the well-known items of 
urgently-required Social Reform. 
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EDUCATION. 



Like its predecessors in other fields of inquiry^ the 
Education Commission has met^ deliberated, and coU 
lected the fruits of its labours in a formidable Report^, 
numbering more than five hundred pages of closely 
printed matter. It is the fashion to laugh at Com-^ 
misions^ and to pooh-pooh the idea of benefit from 
their exertions. But^ like other popular phases of 
feelings this attitude of the public is perhaps hardly a 
defensible one. 

Some portion of the ridicule which it is sought ta 
throw upon these bodies is probably traceable to the 
efforts of local administrators whose faiUngs have been 
too ruthlessly exposed. 

Take^ for instance^ the Famine Commission. It can 
hardly be denied that the labours of this body have 
brought out into strong relief both the imperfections 
of the Land Revenue Policy of the British Govern- 
ment in India^ and also the want of tact and judgment 
too often displayed in carrying it out. And we think 
that the Commission on Education (whatever may have 
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been its shortcomings) has undoubtedly proved how 
very mach still remains to be done in realising the pro- 
fessed aims of English rule in regard to a branch of 
administration which^ if it be subordinate to the pro- 
tection of life and property^ surely holds the very next 
place on the list. 

While the attempt to engraft Western civilisation on 
the highly conservative people of Hindostan has ended 
with many well-wishers of the country in a sort of 
despair of progress, the idea seems to be gaining 
ground that the one thing which can be done with 
most hope of success — the one channel into which all 
our energies should be directed — is education. In 
concentrating effort on the training of the rising gene- 
ration we are not forcing civilisation on the country 
from without, but encouraging it to develop from 
within — a very different kind of thing. It is useless 
to attempt the introduction of all sorts of advanced 
notions to a nation as yet unripe for them — ^useless 
(even if the thing could be done) to expect favourable 
results from a premature and^ so to speak, hot-house- 
developed civilisation. But what we can do is to assist 
by all the means in our power the necessarily slow 
progress of a people but recently emerged from bar- 
barism, to remove as far as possible all obstacles 
which obstruct the natural and spontaneous growth of 
national life ; and in so doing carefuUy to consider the 
results of experience in pointing out those directions 
for effort in which success may really be looked for. 
Never to relax effort, yet never to be in a hurry — ^to go 
on upon these lines patiently, perseveringly^ untiringly^ 
not surprised at failure, but believing in the certainty 
of ultimate success — ^this is a duty and possibility 
plainly pointed out by the situation. It is because our 
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failures in nearly every other branch of philanthropic 
effort are continually throwing us back, as it were, 
upon education, that the subject assumes such tran- 
scendant importance. 

The following points seem emphasised, not only by 
the results of the Commission, but by the condition of 
the country at the present day from an educational 
point of view. Firstly, the necessity for paying more 
attention to the elementary instruction of the masses ; 
secondly, the need of some general system of technical 
training; thirdly, the insufficiency of the existing 
seminaries of the coimtry to provide the middle and 
upper classes with the education they need, and the 
necessity of either furnishing additional tuitional 
facilities within the country itself, or smoothing the 
way for Indian youths proceeding to Europe to com- 
plete their studies. As subsidiary points, many of 
which will come out in considering the above, may be 
mentioned reform in curriculum and in school books, 
female education, and moral training. 

The subject of technical training, important as it is, 
still presents too many elements of difficulty, and is 
altogether in too embryo a stage, to be considered in 
this place. There remain, among the larger subjects, 
the two conflicting or antagonistic ones of elementary 
and superior education, which in their relation to one 
another require a few words of comment before being 
considered separately. 

The present position of this feud between the alpha 
and omega of training may be illustrated by a glance at 
scholastic work in Northern India (from which we 
write) to-day, as compared with what it was when first 
commenced. The system of State education in the 
northern provinces, like many other institutions, owes 
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its origin to one man,* whom, in the absence of any 
like minded, India still mourns. 

A tax is collected from every estate, along with the 
revenue assessed upon it, the primary object of which 
is to provide the masses of the population with instruc- 
tion of an elementary kind ; such as shall be of use 
to them in the avocations of daily life, and enable them 
to save themselves from the clutches of educated vil- 
lainy. At the same time, a slightly superior class of 
education is provided for those who choose to avail 
themselves of it, and until a few years back consider- 
able grants were made in support of collegiate institu- 
tions, and the study of English was encouraged in the 
same way. The interests of all classes of the popula- 
tion were equally dear to the great administrator to 
whom we have alluded ; but of late years the idea has 
been gaining ground that superior education has no 
claim upon State funds, and should be provided for 
themselves by those who require it. 

At the same time, it has been surmised by many that 
if the administrative control of scholastic institutions 
is surrendered to natives, a current of support to the 
opposite opinion is likely to set in ; as not only would 
it be to the personal interest of individuals to secure 
free training for their sons, but native opinion is some- 
what strongly against the usefulness of elementary 
schools, and in favour of superior ones, on the mere 
merits of the question. As in most controversies, the 
truth probably lies half way ; and perhaps even the 
most earnest advocates of " the three Rs " would admit 
that considering the peculiar circumstances of India, 
it is the duty of Government to do all in its power to 

• Mr. Thomason, Lieutenant-Governor of the N.W. Provinces. 
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farther the higher training of the rising generation 
among the influential classes. 

But it is not so much our present purpose to discuss 
the question of the application of State aid to scholastic 
institutions^ as to consider what reforms, if any^ are 
needed in the institutions themselves. To begin with 
elementary instruction. The criticism most commonly 
aimed against this in the present day is that it neither 
reaches the masses nor is valued by them : that the 
tuitional nest so carefully prepared for the home bird 
has only succeeded in catching that cuckoo — the boy 
of commercial class and tendencies^ who would most- 
certainly have been taught to read and write, whether 
we had provided him with a school at his own door or 
not. That there is too much ground for these strictures 
cannot, we fear, be denied. Whether it be unsuitability 
of curriculum, desire for a religious training not im- 
parted in Governmental seminaries, or any other special 
cause, or whether it be pure apathy and indiflerence, 
there cannot be a doubt that our institutions are not 
valued as they should be, while private tuitional esta- 
blishments often grow up in successful rivalry to them. 

It is really most disheartening when travelling in 
the interior to notice the lamentable waste of public 
money on the (hitherto) vain attempt to educate the 
rural population. School-houses, evidently built at 
considerable expense, continually meet the eye, in 
which school- work worthy the name is never done. 
The master is either some disreputable hanger-on of 
the landholder (for whom the latter has secured the 
berth in return for those services which anyone who 
can read or write in a barbarous country finds so many 
opportunities of rendering), or some equally unfit 
person who has obtained an appointment through some 
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of the innumerable wire-pulling agencies which so 
powerfully affect Indian administration for evil. Or 
where the teacher is a man of fair ability, and honestly 
tries to do his duty, the people may be so apathetic 
that he has to spend half his time in hunting up and 
persuading his pupils to attend school. In either case, 
the school will really exist on paper only. A few boys 
may be collected for the occasion of an inspecting officer's 
visit, the date of which is always perfectly well known 
beforehand, but these are not pupils of the school, at 
least, not present pupils; and the arrangement by 
which their attendance is secured is a well-known one 
in India, amounting to a sort of combination among 
the people to throw dust in the eyes of Government 
officials. The remedies for this state of things lie, of 
course, largely in the hands of district officials them- 
selves : a more vigorous administration, leaving things 
as they are, would often mend defects which are taken 
to be inherent in the system. For instance, it need 
scarcely be remarked that the slightest local knowledge, 
or even knowledge of the country, would have pre- 
vented the squandering of money collected by an 
often oppressive taxation, in building a school where 
education was not likely to be valued, merely because 
the population reached a certain figure. Again, a 
mere observance of ordinary maxims of common-sense 
would have avoided throwing good money after bad 
by keeping up such schools, and have compelled the 
absurd tender-heartedness of native committees for 
individual evil-doers, to give way to the paramount 
claims of the public by ruthlessly getting rid of bad 
teachers. But we are more concerned in this place 
with the merits or demerits of the educational system 
at present in vogue than with local defects in its 
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working. One remark, however, seems called for 
before passing on to the more general view, viz. that 
no district administration can be successful which does 
not include a periodical and searching examination of 
every school by some officer more reliable than the 
native underling to whom this task is ordinarily en- 
trusted; and that promotion and reduction, punish- 
ment and reward, should be contingent on the results 
of this ordeal. 

A commonly proposed remedy for the undeniably 
unsatisfactory progress of elementary education in 
India, considered as a whole, is contraction of the sphere 
of activity: we are told to have fewer schools and 
better- paid teachers. But, admitting that the ordinary 
village schoolmaster of the present day (ill-paid, with 
no opportunity for illicit gain, and, indeed, usually 
compelled to pay a heavy per-centage of his salary in 
answer to the rapacious demands of the native officials 
through whom he gets his appointment) cannot be ex- 
pected to do very great things, it has to be remem- 
bered that he is not called upon for much. If it is 
really barely elementary education we are to impart, 
ought not the circle of our effi)rts to be as wide as 
possible? Considering the enormous competition 
which now takes place for even the poorest paid kind 
of appointment demanding educational qualifications 
and not involving physical labour, it ought not to be 
difficult to secure a teacher competent to impart ele- 
mentary instruction in village schools. Were appoint- 
ments made on the result of a competitive, or at least 
a qualificative, examination, in aJl probability we 
should find a superior class of man entering the 
service, more particularly if there were some prospect 
of rising in it. The utter stagnation of promotion at 
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present^ and the nomination system of appointment^ 
are probably responsible for a great deal of the evils 
complained of. 

Having improved the village schoolmaster^ the real 
<liflSculty would occur in choosing a proper field for 
his labour. In regard to this all-important pointy the 
report of the Commission seems to have struck the 
key-note of a most promising solution of the difficulty. 
It is suggested (and the suggestion has been favourably 
received by more than one Provincial Government), 
that the operations of the State should sometimes take 
the form of encouragement and pecuniary assistance 
to indigenous schools. Such a course of action would 
at once widen the area within which an impulse is 
given to the instruction of the masses, and remove the 
reproach now attaching to our institutions, that what 
we ofEer in this way is not valued by the people. If 
the education we wish to see spread without cost is 
really elementary, why should we be so unyielding as 
to the form which this elementary instruction is to 
take ? Why not develop that system which we find 
the people seeking for themselves ? In point of fact, 
it would probably be easy to find a teacher who could 
•combine the instruction which the people desire for 
themselves (which generally amounts to an artificial 
system of arithmetic, largely used in commercial trans- 
actions, and some one particular language) and the 
training on which so much stress is laid by the Depart- 
ment — ^which is undoubtedly necessary for candidates 
for office under Government. Not very much harm, 
however, would be done if the Departmental system, 
to which all aspirants after service will betake them- 
selves at the centres of population where it is to be 
found, were omitted in some rural districts. Another 
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point which has to be borne in mind is, that the dis- 
covery of localities where eflForts after education have 
already been made by the people themselves — ^the 
origination of snch efforts where they do not exist, 
and watching the results — will most materially assist an 
administrative officer who desires to transfer State aid 
from localities where it is not valued to more favour- 
able ones, or to add to the number of schools under 
his control. 

Following out the ideas above suggested, we might 
have three classes of elementary schools : those in 
which a portion only of the teacher's salary was paid 
by the State, or in which State aid was contributed 
in the shape of rewards for work actually done, 
'* payment by results '' ; those in which the teacher's 
whole salary was paid, but no other help given by 
Government; and lastly (only in special localities), 
those in which the total charges, including buildings 
and contingencies, were defrayed by Government. 

It is, indeed, an open question whether school- 
houses should ever be built by other than local funds ; 
and there cannot be a doubt that an enormous amount 
of money has been wasted in this way in the country. 
(hice a school is built in a haphazard way in a 
place where it is not wanted, its repairs and main- 
tenance become a perpetual charge on the public reve- 
nues, for no appreciable service rendered. If the 
State supplies the people with a teacher free of cost, 
it is, with reference to the customs of the country, the 
least they can do to provide him with a place to 
teach in. 

We have considered a possible remedy to the dis- 
graceful state of things existing in too many districts, 
by which public money is wasted in maintaining a 
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practically useless institution. We have now to look 
at another complaint against our educational system^ 
viz. that our schools, where they do really exist other- 
wise than in name, do not increase in number and 
popularity. The question previously discussed was 
mostly an administrative one^ although tuitional con- 
siderations entered into it: the present subject may 
be looked upon almost entirely from a tuitional point 
of view. 

On examining the complaints so frequently made 
against the curriculum of Government schools^ it 
would appear that the underlying defect (and it is one 
which vitiates so many branches of Indian adminis- 
tration) is inflexibility of system, and a want of re- 
cognition of the extraordinarily heterogeneous and 
various elements of which the population of the 
country is composed. For instance, what in the 
world can be the use of teaching the ordinary Indian 
(Hindu) village school-boy history ? To begin with, 
history is a thing quite foreign to the Hindu mind, 
which, on the other hand, is adapted by nature to 
mathematical study. Everyone knows that, till the 
Mahomedan appeared on the scene, there was abso- 
lutely no such thing as history in India. Indeed, so 
emphatically exotic is the subject, that if you attempt 
to translate an historical sentence into the Hindi 
language, you are unable to find words to do so with- 
out borrowing from other tongues. What wonder 
then that if the Hindu boy does learn the annals of 
his country, he does so exactly as a parrot masters his 
string of words. He commits to memory lists of 
names and dates, without attaching the least meaning 
to them whatever. The Indian parent, to whom edu- 
cation is naturally only a means to an end, and who 
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is probably a good deal dependent upon his children's 
help in the avocations of daily life, fully comprehends 
the waste of time which all this means, and prefers 
teaching at home, where the subjects of study are 
strictly of a practical nature. It is probable that the 
above strictures would be found applicable not only to 
Indian schools, but to educationsd establishments in 
far more enlightened countries. As an instance of 
what is meanty may be cited the ridiculous English 
practice of forcing all girls to sing and play the piano 
forte, whether they have any taste for music or not ; 
and the persistent adherence to the old prescriptive 
absurdities of public school training. These defects 
are only gradually yielding to more common-sense 
views of educational principles, which direct training 
(so to speak) along the line of least resistance ; and 
while impartially weighing the merits of each branch 
of study, seek to find out those towards which each 
youthful mind has a natural leaning. 

We have instanced the failure of history as a study 
in Indian schools, but when it is reflected how utterly 
unintelligent is the system of teaching in most English 
establishments in regard to this most important 
subject (a system which is probably responsible for 
the disrepute in which the study languishes), we shall 
not wonder that this should be the case. 

Intimately connected with the subject of curriculum 
IS the kindred one of books. Here again it can hardly 
be denied that critics have good ground for their un- 
favourable remarks. The want of good text-books in the 
vernaculars of Hindoostan is no doubt one pregnant 
cause of the backward state of knowledge in the country. 
As a rule, such books do not exist, and it becomes, 
therefore, absolutely necessary to adapt or translate an 
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English work. This is a task which demands more 
special qualification than usually falls to the lot of 
those called upon to perform it. Not only has the 
selection to be made with the greatest care and dis- 
crimination, but it is quite a mistake to suppose that 
a satisfactory translation can be made by everybody. 
On the contrary, it requires a combination of talents : 
a thorough knowledge of both languages, philo- 
logical training, and intimate acquaintance with the 
practical working of schools, are at least demanded. 
If these conditions are not fulfilled, the book produced 
will be utterly unsuited for intelligent teaching : in- 
comprehensible alike to pupil and teacher, it will be fit 
only for learning by heart ; if that can be regarded as 
a purpose at all. 

Here is a subject which demands the most earnest 
attention on the part of the educational authorities. 
One of three things must be done, and the respective 
merits of each have to be weighed, and the difficulties 
in each to be duly appreciated. Either learned natives 
must be encouraged to write original works in the ver- 
nacular; or the text-books of the West be adapted to 
Indian uses ; or, finally, the gordian knot of the dif- 
ficulty must be cut by doing all our teaching in 
English, the real key to all knowledge for India. That 
this last will ultimately be the most satisfactory solu- 
tion of the difficulty, there seems no good reason to 
doubt ; and the idea naturally leads us to the second 
main division of our subject — the instruction in su- 
perior schools. We have already alluded, as one of 
the needs of India from an educational point of view^ 
to the alternative either of increased facilities for 
superior training within the country itself, or of 
assistance to the children of the influential classes to 
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pursue their studies in Europe. It is a very doubtful 
point whether the exclusive devotion of State aid to 
elementary instruction is a policy which, with reference 
to the exceptional circumstances of India, can be 
commended. We must remember, as above remarked, 
that native opinion is generally against this employ- 
ment of the public funds : the lower class of our 
schools being considered useless, while superior educa- 
tion (which has one extremely tangible and intel- 
ligible advantage in fitting its possessor for the higher 
walks of Government service) is valued and appre- 
ciated. It is impossible for us to expect the average 
native to value culture for its own sake ; we should be 
well satisfied if we could see that our efforts were 
tending towards its being sought after at all. 

On the whole, therefore (and bearing in mind that 
the justification of our rule in India must be found in 
what we have done to civilise the country) , it would be 
well if we were content to waive that maxim of State 
policy (applicable possibly to those countries where the 
Government bears the ordinary relation to the governed) 
by which State funds are considered improperly charged 
with the support of any but the most elementary public 
instruction. The more one reflects on the purely ano- 
malous condition of India, the more convinced does 
one become that, among other needs, that of State 
support and encouragement (at least for the present) 
to the higher classes of scholastic institutions is a most 
pressing one. In fact, it would really seem as if one 
of two things should be done : either money should be 
liberally spent on higher schools and colleges, and 
raised, if need be, by special taxation from the section 
of the community to be benefited ; or else some indirect 
pressure should be put upon the higher classes to 
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educate their sons at private institutions. The Ma- 
hommedans have already a highly successfal establish- 
ment at Aligarh; what we want now is a similar 
institution for Hindus, where the culture of the East 
and West should be wedded, so to speak ; and the 
highest Oriental training combine with European 
science. The district officer — do not allow him to cry 
out at any amount of extra work ; he must accept his 
position as the working unit of Government in every 
particular, and gain time to be the moving head of all 
departments by entrusting to subordinates functions 
too jealously kept in his own hands ; — ^the district officer 
should make it his business to ascertain what steps 
are being taken by each one of the influential residents 
in his district towards the training of their families. To 
the critics of this kind of " paternal government/^ who 
will doubtless assail this proposal with the old sneer, 
we would reply as in all other cases — to the extent to 
which the people of a country are in political infancy, 
to that extent the Government (if it do its duty by 
them) must be paternal ; and this protecting care can 
only be withdrawn with the political manhood of the 
community. We do not yet know what a vital change 
might be brought about in India by educating the 
superior races, the Rajput, the Punjabi Mussalman, 
the Goorkha, or the Sikh. At present the ^' advanced *' 
Bengali Babu is all that we have to show by way of 
result, and it is hardly one on which we can congratu- 
late ourselves in most cases. At the same time it has to 
be borne in mind that the first effect of education, espe- 
cially on an effeminate people like this, is to produce self- 
conceit and discontent. But this is no real argument 
against education : what we want is more of the same pro- 
cess. In those few instances in which the high training of 
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some of the more manly races of Northern India has 
been carried out^ it has been attended with the happiest 
results ; and it is for these more especially that one 
could wish greater facilities for visiting the West. 
Arrangements are in progress for affording every facility 
to the sons of Indian gentlemen in attending the great 
educational establishments in England ; and no more 
useful field for the employment of funds destined by 
the patriotically disposed for the benefit of India 
could be devised^ than in founding scholarships to 
assist students intending to avail themselves of these 
advantages. Indeed^ might not the funds of the State 
be most usefully employed in a similar direction ? 
Ought we not to look at these things, not from the 
narrow point of view of the financier of to-day, seeking 
to balance his income and expenditure ; but from the 
wider standpoint of the statesman, looking far into the 
future? There can hardly be a doubt that a very large 
portion of the expenditure at present necessary on the 
administration of the country, is due to its semi-barba- 
rous condition. So that, apart firom the innumerable 
indirect advantages which must accrue to India from 
the higher culture of her sons, we might obtain the 
practical results of a positive saving in the cost of 
Government. Each member of the native aristocracy 
who can imbibe in the home of culture the advanced 
ideas and lofty morality of the West, will be another 
link binding India closer to England, and lessening 
the difficulties in the task of governing the magnificent 
dependency. It is impossible to enter into details 
within our narrow limits, but we cannot help throwing 
out the suggestion that the great steamship companies 
might be induced to contribute towards an organized 
scheme for smoothing the way for Indian students on 
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their way to Europe by granting free passages either 
for competition or to approved nominees of the Govern- 
ment. 

And, while we devote our earnest efforts towards the 
higher training of her sons, let not Indians daughters 
complain that we are unmindful of their claim upon 
our solicitude. It is a mistake to imagine that the 
prospects of female education are as gloomy as some 
pessimists try to make them out. In the Bombay 
Presidency the outlook is extremely bright ; and in the 
Venice of the East itself, the longing on the part of all 
classes of natives for the education of their girls is 
most marked. Here is indeed a promising field for 
labour on the part of any ladies of philanthropic ten- 
dencies who could devote time and money to the good 
of their dark-skinned sisters. And, O women of 
England in India, if, instead of wasting your time in 
frivolity or worse at Hill Stations, and bringing dis- 
credit upon your nation and your sex in the eyes of 
India's watching millions, you were to devote a portion 
of it to learniug the vernaculars of the country and 
preparing for such work as may fall in your way in 
the harem, you might then stimulate the men — who 
will be very much what you make them — ^to rise 
to a more just appreciation of their duty. But if 
you both continue looking on India as a mere place 
to make money in to spend in England ; with all your 
hopes, fears, and affections finding their shortest way 
thither by the overland route ; returning after twenty 
years^ residence with no more knowledge of the 
country, of its needs and aspirations, of its people and 
their inner life, than the captain of the P. & O. 
steamer who takes you home can pick up from a few 
days' occasional stay in Bombay or Calcutta ; then> 
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sooner or later, a retribution must overtake our 
country, for neglected opportunities and duty undone 
towards this vast aggregation of human beings whose 
destinies Providence has placed under our control. 

It is matter of congratulation that the claims of 
India on England have a good chance now of being 
more effectually recognised, and (in regard to the sub- 
ject we are considering at the moment) that the cry of 
the women of India is beginning to reach the ears of 
those noble workers in the cause of their sex by whose 
labours the metropolis of the world is blest. For they 
do cry to us— those ignorant wives and helpless chil- 
dren; those baby-widows doomed to life-long misery 
and an existence the only solace of which can be found 
in crime or suicide. 

The young children, oh my brothers, 

They are weeping bitterly ; 
They are weeping in the play-time of the others, 

In the comitry of the free. 

Oh for the presence of more of England's noblest 
daughters^ the labourers in the cause of humanity; 
that by the contrast of the purity, the heroism, and self- 
sacrifice of their lives, the reproach might be removed 
from English womanhood brought on it by the thought- 
less butterflies of society, whose frivolity too often tends 
to gravitate into vice : that when we attempt to argue 
against the seclusion of females we may not be met 
by covert allusion to the scandals of English social Uf e,. 
and find ourselves at a loss for a rejoinder. 

With regard to the practical possibilities of female 
education — ^which, after aU, is our best device for the 
destruction of the ^' purdah/' since it amounts to the 
generation of disintegrating forces within, which will 
obviate the necessity of attack from without — ^the 
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following measures commend themselves to atten- 
tion. 

For the less civilised and more bigoted population 
of India the only chance of marked success at present 
is through the medium of itinerant governesses, who 
would visit a number of houses for a short time in suc- 
cession during the day, and teach as large a class of 
girls as could be got together in each, strictly in seclu- 
sion. This must be done at first without European 
supervision, to which the majority of the bigoted ones 
would not consent. Ladies who take up the cause of 
their Indian sisters must be content to have their pre- 
4sence looked upon in some instances as contamination 
(it would not be so, perhaps, were it not for the evils 
to which we have alluded above), and to feel no resent- 
ment, only pity, towards those who can be so wrong 
•and foolish as to cherish such feelings towards any 
member of a common humanity. Those who wish to 
benefit their fellow-men must follow the Founder of all 
real philanthropic work in willingness to face positive 
opposition and dislike, which is always excited, the 
<;ynics tell us, by the attempt to do people good. 
Supervision should be arranged for in the case of these 
quasi-domestic classes by some native lady of '^ ad- 
vanced '^ views and high culture, such as are to be 
found frequently now among the wives and daughters 
of our officials. In time, people who at first shrank 
back from it might be induced to seek for European 
supervision, ias the opposition to it arises from various 
motives, sometimes merely from the dread of unfavour- 
able criticism of a squalid home ; and a kind sympa- 
thising friend might be welcomed when her character 
was understood. 

But any steps taken in furtherance of female educa- 
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tion would require as a supplementary measure an 
impetus to the establishment of normal or training 
schools for female teachers. There is an especial need 
for educated women of the middle classes, for a strong 
desire exists among them for the education of their 
girls ; and if we had enough trained women we might 
establish a number of schools. The same thing may 
be perhaps said of all classes of the population in 
Tillages. In fact, all over the country^ at the present 
day^ may be noted a sort of preparedness for reform of 
all kinds^ which only wants the touch of some powerfol 
impulse from without to make it instinct with life and 
work : just as a body whose specific gravity is nearly 
the same as water requires but the minimum of assis- 
tance to enable it to float. Surely it must be a lasting 
reproach to us if we cannot supply this impetus ? 

Any scheme for the education of women in India 
would be most usefully brought under the direction of 
a secular Ladies' Mission^ which, no doubt, there would 
be no difficulty in establishing in London if attention 
were called to the subject. The object of such an 
organization would, of course, be to penetrate where 
the missionary proper is rejected. 

To sum up the points which have been commented 
on ; we have found some of the most pressing needs of 
India, from an educational point of view, to be the 
following. More recognition of indigenous primary 
schools, and reform in curriculum and text-books; 
further facilities for obtaining superior education in 
the country itself, or else assistance for pupils wishing 
to proceed to Europe. For the Hindus : an educational 
establishment similar to the institution at Aligarh, and 
for which in another paper we have suggested Benares 
as the locality required. As regards female education : 
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itinerant governesses (or the higher classes; normal or 
training schools; and a Ladies^ Association for the 
direction of the whole movement. And^ we may add» 
some facilities for moral training in all schools. So 
far from having hitherto imparted to the Indian people 
the benefits they might have reasonably expected from 
the contact with us^ it is to be feared that we have 
hitherto taught them more of our vices than of our 
virtues. What we should now do is to provide them 
with facilities for imbibing the high culture and the 
high morality of the West, which will not only be the 
greatest possible boon to them^ but prevent their re- 
garding our administration with the misapprehension 
and suspicion too often felt towards it at present. If 
we can educate them so as to find an intellectual plea- 
sure in their society, we shall accomplish this end with 
the smallest possible difficulty ; and it is with the hope 
of contributing towards it that the foregoing sugges- 
tions have been offered. 
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THE 

TEMPERANCE QUESTION IN INDIA, 



AND THE 



TAXATION OF INTOXICATING 
ARTICLES. 
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III. 
EXCISE. 



Our subject in the present chapter, like that treated 
of in the last, has recently been investigated by a 
Commission. Confined, as to the sphere of its labours, 
to a portion only of British India, Bengal Proper, or 
Lower Bengal, this Commission has been concerned 
with an inquiry into the system of licensing what may 
be called public houses, or shops for the sale of spi- 
rituous liquors, in that Province. 

Friends of the cause of temperance may be con- 
gratulated upon the appointment of this Commission ; 
for though its printed Report hardly promises any very 
tangible results, at least for the present, the mere 
ventilation of the subject is in itself a certain gain. 
It also bodes well for the future that the inquiry has 
been undertaken at the instance of the missionaries, 
who complained of increase of intoxication and demo- 
ralisation. We may hope that friends of morality 
will now have no difficulty in obtaining a hearing, 
when protesting against any system or arrangement 
from which evils of this nature can be proved to flow ; 
and we may also anticipate that any further inquiry 
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will extend to the whole continent, and will embrace 
the entire subject of trade in intoxicating or pernicious 
substances. 

We shall endeavour to glance briefly at the whole 
subject from this general point of view, and to inquire 
if there are any striking evils connected with the con- 
tsumption of stimulants in India, and what changes in 
system seem necessary to cure them. 

While the aid of all well-wishers of the country is 
loudly called for in advancing the cause of- temperance 
within it, it behoves them to be thoroughly sure of 
their ground before attempting to act. The cause in 
question, in common with many others, suffers a good 
deal from the uncompromising and unreasoning advo- 
cacy it receives from too many of its supporters. 

The most fertile source of error and failure in the 
conduct of human affairs at the present day, seems to 
lie in the lack of what we may perhaps call differen- 
tiating power — in the persistent classification of a 
number of incompatible things under one category. 

In the attitude of what is usually called the *' Exeter 
Hall Party ^' towards the temperance question, this 
disposition shows itself in the inability to distinguish 
regulation from encouragement ; and the same thing is 
constantly observable in the manner in which any 
question of State interference with vicious practices is 
treated by the public. In regard to the taxation of 
intoxicating substances, the attitude under criticism 
takes the form of horror at the spectacle of Oovem- 
ment deriving a revenue from the consumption of per- 
nicious substances, especially such as are assumed, often 
without due cause, to be of a particularly deleterious 
nature. The above remarks will be illustrated, perhaps, 
by what follows. 
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The principal articles of an intoxicating nature 
taxed by the Indian Government are spirits^ opium, 
and certain other drugs and liquids of a miscellaneous 
character ; mostly preparations of hemp, palm-juice, 
and the like^ among which hemp-made drugs alone 
are at all universally consumed. 

The opium question^ in the larger sense, our limits 
forbid us to discuss ; we cannot, however, avoid re- 
marking that those who condemn the existing practice 
are bound to suggest some alternative, and at the same 
time to demonstrate its superiority with the utmost 
clearness. We presume that no one denies either the 
extreme advisability of taxing the consumption of all 
luxuries the excess of which, as in the present case, 
becomes a vice, or the need of the Indian Exchequer 
for the opium revenue. The opposition to the traffic 
can only claim support if it can prove that the con- 
sumption of an injurious article is being unduly sti- 
mulated, and that the measures it proposes will not 
tend to produce alternative evils. But it is quite open 
to question whether the abolition of the monopoly 
would not actually aggravate the evils complained of. 
What follows may perhaps show that more knowledge 
is required as to the facts, especially in China, where the 
bulk of our opium is consumed. 

Ignorance as to facts has probably a great deal to 
do with the bad name attaching to opium. Recent 
contributions to the literature of the subject have shown 
that under certain conditions the consumption of the 
drug is not so pernicious as is sometimes supposed. 

It is. all very well for moralists, well-clothed and 
well-fed, with every appliance that wealth can offer 
for preserving the body from deteriorating influences, 
to descant upon the evils of opium-eating. But 
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it would be far better if they were to attempt some- 
thing towards the general improvement of a habitually 
half-starved and insuflSciently-clothed people^ instead 
of presuming^ without the requisite acquaintance with 
the conditions under which they live, to prescribe or 
veto their articles of consumption. English men and 
English women would probably be horrified if they 
knew the extent to which Indian mothers of the lower 
classes drug their children with opium to keep them 
quiet, and how indispensable they consider the practice. 
Those who would eradicate this custom might be met 
with the recommendation to raise these women above 
the dire necessity of labouring for the support of 
themselves and their infants in the same arena with 
men. 

But again, from the reported utterances of some 
members of the Anti-Opium League, it would appear 
that they imagine the Indian Government to encourage 
the practice of smoking or inhaling opium. Now this 
idea is diametrically opposed to the facts, and its 
prevalence forms another instance of that deplorable 
ignorance of actual conditions which too often neutra- 
lises the benevolent exertions of friends to morality. 

It is most important that the difference between 
oi^iuTa-eating and opium-^mo^i^a;^ should be clearly 
understood, particularly so in the interests of the 
Indian Government. We conceive the practice of 
smoking opium to be of so pernicious a nature, that 
if the party opposed to the traffic in England can 
succeed in persuading a public not famed for nice 
distinctions that this is what we are countenancing in 
India, there will be little difficulty in organising an all- 
powerful crusade against the entire consumption. Thus 
not only will an indispensable and generally legitimate 
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source of revenue be endangered, but an opposite result 
to that contemplated is certain to ensue; for the absence 
of control would undoubtedly stimulate consumption to 
the most undesirable excess. We may, therefore, be 
pardoned if we dwell a little upon this subject so 
important to both parties in the controversy. 

The practice of smoking opium, or rather a prepared 
substance, the basis of which is opium, has only been 
introduced into India within the last twenty-five years. 
Whatever may be the nature of the practice in China, 
whence it probably came, there can hardly be a doubt 
that, as now found in India, it is. one of the most per- 
nicious and demoralising habits which the vicious 
tendencies of man ever prompted him to indulge. 
Though it has not, as yet, made very much pro- 
gress, this evil has already begun to creep into some 
sections of Indian society, particularly Mahommedan 
society, and not a few highly respectable families have 
to mourn the moral ruin of some member or members 
by the habit. The indulgence may be almost described 
as a slow suicide. It entwines itself, like a parasite, 
round a man's whole being, sapping the moral nature, 
and uniting all the energies in the one absorbing 
endeavour to obtain more means to gratify the domi- 
nant vice. The body, no less than the mind, is slowly 
destroyed, until the condition of an abandoned 
debauchee becomes a very death in life. As with 
the gambler, so with the opium-smoker. Every 
thought, every feeling is subordinated to the mad- 
dening desire for gratification ; the distinction between 
right and wrong is obliterated, and neither starvation 
nor crime can stop the infatuated victim in his head- 
long career. 

The reason why the evil effect of all drugs that are 
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smoked or inhaled is so much greater than that of those 
which are eaten, seems to be that in the latter case the 
narcotic is partially assimilated by the digestive organs^ 
but in the former it ascends without any intervening 
medium to the brain. 

It will be remarked, perhaps, that a Government 
which has made self-destruction penal, ought to take 
some steps to put a stop to this practice. But we 
must not be in too great a hurry to jump at con- 
clusions. When this evil was first introduced into the 
country, it might have been comparatively easy to 
eradicate it. But it was not at first realised what the 
practice was. 

It is certainly somewhat strange that energetic local 
officers, who have gained at once the praise of superior 
authority for increasing revenue, and the blame of 
moralists for encouraging the use of harmful stimu- 
lants, should not hitherto have found much place in 
their voluminous reports (crammed with all sorts of 
details, useful and the reverse) for this important 
subject. But latterly the question of suppression has 
been from time to time before the Government, and 
there seems a pretty general consensus of opinion that 
something ought to be done. It would undoubtedly 
do much to rehabilitate a policy now somewhat exposed 
to adverse criticism for making money regardless of 
the consequences, and for carelessness of the morals 
of the people, if some method of repressing, or at 
least preventing the further spread of this vice could 
be devised. It would appear that what has hitherto 
deterred the authorities from action has been the fear 
of producing a result the opposite of that desired. 
But then the remedies proposed have principally been 
of what may be called the '* Exeter Hall " type, and 
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have usually contemplated the refusal to license the 
consumption at all. Now the only true plan for 
checking the practice seems to be one of a diametri- 
cally opposite character. The total non-interference 
of Government would only end in the rapid increase of 
smoking in private houses^ where it could not be regu- 
lated^ while the practical method of repression would 
be to prohibit private consumption altogether, and 
make public smoking as expensive and irksome as 
possible. Under thj? law as it at present exists, it is 
very doubtful whether the unlicensed article can be 
possessed at all without rendering the possessor liable 
to a criminal prosecution; and some of the highest 
legal tribunals in the land have already ruled in favour 
of this view. It only remainsj then, for the local 
authorities to follow this ruling, or, if there is any 
doubt about the matter, for the legislature to set it at 
rest. The public at present generally consider the 
private indulgence in the vice illegal, and in any action 
of this sort the authorities would have the people with 
them. 

The careful suppression of private consumption 
seems the only real remedy for the evil under con- 
sideration, and it could easily be arranged for without 
inquisitorial measures, if undertaken with due caution 
and deliberation. Once checked in private houses, the 
vice could probably be gradually stamped out. Public 
indulgence in a practice which has a bad name is a 
very different thing from similar conduct under the 
screen of domestic privacy. The companionship of 
others is considered by some persons to add to the 
fascination of the vice. But each applicant for his 
daily dose might be operated upon in seclusion, if this 
was really found to check desire. Besides, it would 
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be easy to make police regulations so irksome as to 
rob the dissipation of every external charm. The 
habital opium-smoker^ like the habitual inebriate^ is 
surely a fit subject for admission into a kind of 
asylum I 

Among the intoxicating preparations of the hemp 
plant {Cannabis sativa) in common use^two are inhaled 
or smoked, and therefore are liable to the objections 
urged above against a similar use of opium. These 
substances, however, do not seem to have as injurious 
an effect upon the constitution as the poppy has, and, 
as they are most useful to the poverty-stricken inhabi- 
tants of malarious districts from a medicinal point of 
view, the interference of Government for purposes of 
restriction or suppression is not so loudly called for as 
in the former case. But it has been a common com- 
plaint against the administration of the revenue derived 
from spirits, that it often drives the people to the 
consumption of these drugs by over-taxation. In this 
sweeping assertion all drugs are included ; but, as we 
have endeavoured to show, some are much more 
injurious than others. Up till quite lately but little 
was known of the nature and effect of these drugs ; but 
attempts are being now made to ascertain them, with a 
view to a differential assessment, by which the con- 
sumption of the most injurious articles could be 
checked. 

The absolute necessity for an accurate knowledge 
of all the conditions of consumption is, of course, too 
obvious to need dwelling on, and the absence of this 
knowledge hitherto can hardly be considered creditable 
to the Administration. As an instance of the necessity 
for facts, sometimes even in the highest places, may be 
mentioned certain provisions of the law regulatinf; 
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excise matters in a large portion of the Continent. 
This statute contains a provision^ conceived evidently 
with the view of not hindering commerce^ legalising 
the cultivation of the hemp plant for the purposes of 
fibre manufacture. As a matter of fact, however, the 
true hemp plant is never used in the plains of India 
for any purpt)se but that of extracting drugs from it, 
the plant cultivated for fibre being a totally difierent 
one, the false or Roselle hemp. The commerce of the 
country is, therefore, not benefited, but the revenue 
suffers, from this ultra-benevolent arrangement. 

We have instanced these facts principally as a proof 
of the necessity for caution in taking action ; and until 
the facts as to consumption and effects of the different 
drugs are better known, the best recommendation 
would seem to be to leave things as they are, dis- 
couraging as much as possible the use of smoked 
hemp, which, for reasons previously given, is probably 
injurious to the constitution. 

We now pass on to a subject more widely known, 
and probably interesting to a larger circle than those 
with which we have been hitherto concerned, viz. that 
of the trade in spirituous liquors. The liquors taxed 
in India are principally two — a kind of rum, either 
made of molasses or out of the flowers of a common 
forest tree (the mahua or mhowra), and the juice of 
certain varieties of the palm tree. We can dismiss 
the latter subject in a few words, and then pass on to 
the rum, the tax on which is one of the most impor- 
tant items in Indian Excise Revenue. The juice of 
the palm tree, even when fermented, is of such an 
innocuous character that it would seem almost desirable 
to exempt it from taxation altogether. This stuff is 
really hardly stronger than ginger-beer, and a man 
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conld scarcely contain enough of it to do him much 
harm. Besides which^ it is a liquor largely used for 
domestic and religious ceremonies by Hindoos of the 
lower classes. Yet anyone who has experience of 
the working of the Excise laws in the interior will 
be able to call to mind instances of unfortunate pea- 
sants, dragged before a criminal court, mulcted in a 
heavy fine, and perhaps sent to prison (in either case 
at the risk of ruin for life), for ignorantly com- 
mitting technical offences in respect of this same in- 
nocuous compound. What made the fate more cruel 
was that the liquor was not desired on account of 
any vicious propensity, but merely because social or 
religious customs compelled the so-called offender to 
use either this or some stronger and more expensive 
article. Here we should like to see that interference 
of Government (which is so desirable in the interests of 
morality in other cases) as sedulously abstained from; 
though, of course, the consumption may be taxed, 
provided the tax can be administered in a judicious 
manner. 

These reflections introduce us to the consideration 
of the general principles of Excise administration in 
its widest sense, and we will endeavour to decide what 
these are before proceeding to the subject of the tax 
on rum. We shall then, perhaps, be in a better 
position to understand the reasons for the abortive 
attempts at reform already alluded to, and shall be 
able to form an opinion as to the merits of existing 
systems, the necessity for change, if any, and the 
directions it should take. 

One result of the appointment of the Bengal Excise 
Commission has been to explain the relative positions 
of the contending parties. On the one side we have the 
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majority of district officials most naturally supporting 
a system (out-stills) whicli not only brings in money 
freely but saves a great deal of trouble; on the other, 
the moralists loudly complaining of the increase of 
intoxication. Now, if a modiM vivindi could be 
arrived at between the two parties, we may imagine 
that the first thing to do would be to lay down certain 
cardinal points of administration, certain definite prin- 
ciples which should be borne in mind in judging of the 
advantages of rival schemes. If this has not been 
done, there seems no reason to be surprised at the 
want of definite result from the inquiries instituted ; 
and if the deficiency can be supplied, we may perhaps 
be able to offer a solution of the difficulty. 

The following would appear to be the six cardinal 
points or principles of taxation and administration in 
regard to all intoxicating articles whatever. 

First. — The tax should be raised as high as possible, 
so as to check consumption ; but 

Secondly. — ^The tax should not be prohibitive, so as 
to stimulate illicit consumption. 

Thirdly. — ^Those substances which are the most per- 
nicious in effect should be most heavily taxed. 

Fourthly. — ^The consumer should be supplied with 
wholesome articles ; and 

Fifthly. — Those articles should be sold at a reason- 
able price. 

Lastly. — The interference of courts of justice, police 
and preventive services, and the executive in general, 
with the liberties of the people should be reduced to a 
minimum. 

A few words of explanation in regard to these prin- 
ciples seem called for. The first principle will probably 
meet with general acceptance. An impost on the con- 
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sumption of an article, the excessive use of wliicli is 
pernicious and difficult to cheeky is one of the most 
unobjectionable of aU taxes on commodities. The 
coffers of the State are filled at the same time that 
the morals of the people are cared for. The second 
principle will also commend itself to every practical 
person. In our zeal for money and morality, we must 
be careful not to force consumption into unnatural 
channels. We must carefully watch the operation of 
the tax on each article, and avoid creating a class of 
lawless men to smuggle in a taxed article without 
paying the duty. At the same time, we must guard 
against substituting the use of more noxious articles 
for those which are less harmful. This necessitates 
the third principle, which would recommend a diffe- 
rential assessment, and heavy impost on the most 
injurious substances. 

The fourth principle, of wholesomeness, will hardly 
meet with any opposition ; but the fifth, which would 
guard against an undue rise in price, might be repug- 
nant to a moralist who wished to check consumption. 
While, however, the principle might be surrendered in 
the case of all consumption which (as we have at- 
tempted to show in regard to certain uses of opium) is 
absolutely pernicious, it must be strictly adhered to in 
all other cases, or the alternative evils above alluded to 
will result. Competition, and the rigid exclusion of 
all monopoly, is the only way to ensure adherence to 
this fifth principle, as, however low the tax may be fixed 
in deference to the second, the consumer can be ade- 
quately protected in no other way. 

Some of the evils attendant upon non-recognition of 
the sixth and last principle, have been already in- 
stanced, and it will not require much defence. It is 
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only a particular case of a general maxim of admini- 
stration^ which has the strongest possible claims to be 
followed where, as in India, the executive is powerful 
and often venal, and the tribunals are not too famed 
for judgment or legal acumen. 

Let us now inquire which of the rival systems advo- 
cated by the contending parties (which may be gene- 
rally characterised as centralisation and decentralisa- 
tion) seem most to conform to the principles above 
laid down. But, to place the matter in a clear light, 
we must previously glance at the history of the spirit 
tax in Bengal. The impost under the native govern- 
ments was nearly always collected on the decentralised 
or farming system. That is, the monopoly of manu- 
facture and sale within a certain area was put up to 
auction, and usually granted to the highest bidder. On 
succeeding to the sovereign power, the English gene- 
rally continued this system. A.t length, however, the 
moralists, alarmed at the exceedingly low price at which 
liquor was sold under this regime, succeeded in securing 
the substitution of a system of central distillation, 
under which all liquor paid a fixed quantitative duty 
before leaving the distillery, where alone manufacture 
was permitted. At the same time, retail licenses were 
usually put up to auction as before. The effect of this 
double taxation was to produce a set of evils the exact 
opposite of the drunkenness and demoralisation which 
are the nearly invariable concomitants of unrestricted 
farming. The farmer had sold liquor as cheap as he 
possibly could, in order to increase his sales. But the 
licensed vendor, under the new regime, had to pay the 
more the more he sold. Two deplorable results ensued. 
The prohibitive tax was largely evaded by illicit manu- 
facture; and the law-abiding consumer of duty-paid 
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liquor had to porcliase a diluted stuffy made firom in- 
ferior materials^ which the vendor adulterated as much, 
and sold as dear as he could, in order to recoup him- 
self for his crushing initial outlay. To counteract 
these evils, recourse has lately been had in Bengal 
to farming speciously introduced under a new name — 
out-stills. The old rucrease of consumption came back 
again with the old arrangements, and with it, of course, 
the drunkenness and demoralisation ; for hardly any 
native of India drinks for stimulus to nerve or brain, 
but purely for the sake of intoxication. On a further 
proteist by the party of morality (represented this time 
by the missionaries), the Commission to which we 
alluded at the commencement of this chapter was 
appointed, but has apparently come to no definite 
conclusion. 

We shall now, perhaps, be able to understand the 
reason for this abortive result. It will have been 
observed that two opposite systems have been alter- 
nately tried, each resulting in a definite set of evils. 
And it would appear that the party of morality have 
nothing to suggest as a substitute for decentralisation, 
except centralisation with all its attendant disadvan- 
tages. This alone would suggest a compromise, or via 
media^ which should avoid the evils lying at either pole 
of the contending systems, as the true solution of the 
difSculty. If we now turn to the suggested principles 
of administration, we shall arrive at this result by the 
straightest possible path. Both of the contending 
schemes violate one or other of the six principles above 
laid down*. Thus, farming (or the modification of it 
known as the out-stiU system) cannot claim to observe 
the first principle; because, although a large revenue 
is undoubtedly raised for the State, it is done by 
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increasinff instead of checking consumption. The rival 
or centndised plan transgresses the second^ thirds fifths 
and sixth of our principles. It stimulates illicit con- 
sumption^ and drives the consumer to the use of still 
more deleterious substances, at the same time raising 
the price of liquor to a figure out of all proportion to cost 
of production. Of course a system which encourages 
smuggling must let loose the informer and the police- 
man to prey on the people. In fine^ both schemes 
are to be adjudged wanting in regard to the fourth 
principle, as neither contain any provision for regulating 
the quality of the liquor supplied to the public. 

These being the facts, there is little cause for wonder 
that each of the rival parties should have had appa- 
rently good grounds for attacking the other^ as the 
administration gravitated from one extreme to the 
opposite, or that the party attacked should have 
defended itself by pointing out the defects in its 
assailant's case. Nor is there any chance of a satis- 
factory conclusion to the controversy^ until a system 
can be devised which will secure aUy and not only some^ 
of the desiderata which underlie a successful admini- 
stration. The watchword of the moralists seems to 
have been simply '* Check consumption ! '* that of 
their opponents, '* Raise the revenue ! '* But though 
these simpler ideas easily lend themselves to a popular 
cry or to the programme of an over-eager admini- 
strator, unless the niceties and sub-divisious of the 
subject are borne in mind, the administration is nearly 
certain to end in a fiasco. 

We have, then, to inquire how we may ensure the 
observance of all our principles at the same time, as 
the practical solution of the problem we are consider- 
ing. The great diflSculty is how to combine the two 
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first desiderata. Now the essential difference between 
the two systems has been usually supposed to be in 
their effect on prices^ the centridised plan operating 
to raise the price of all liquor indifferently — a result 
not experienced in farming. But this view is not 
quite a correct one. It has been found by experience 
that where the two systems could be watched in work- 
ing side by side, liquor of the same strength and 
quality would be sold at much the same figure under 
both. Where the difference principally lay was in 
this — ^that the unrestricted vendor was able to brew a 
horrible, raw, weak and impure liquor, which never- 
theless had a great fascination for the consamer, as 
being oftentimes distilled beneath his very eyes. The 
licensee under the centralised system, however, was 
unable (from the fact, principally, that his liquor was 
so bad, to begin with, it could neither bear trans- 
portation to a distance nor dilution) to sell anything 
under a figure which to the ordinary consumer was 
almost prohibitive. We have, then, to consider whether 
this sale of cheap liqaor, which is both the principal 
oharacteristic in which farming differs from the cen- 
tralised system, and the great advantage claimed for 
it by its supporters, is really deserving of the encomiums 
passed on it. Were it otherwise, the chief obstacle 
to reconciliation between the two schemes would dis- 
appear. Now anyone at all conversant with the secrets 
of the liquor-trade will perceive at once the fallacy 
and almost contradiction in terms underlying the ex- 
pression, " weak and wholesome spirit,'* by which the 
supporters of farming describe the stuff sold to the 
public under their auspices. Weak liquor — that is, 
liquor brewed or distilled weak, as that in question 
always is — cannot possibly be wholesome. Low dis- 
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tillation^ or distillation at a high temperature^ brings 
away with it, along with alcohol^ a maximnm quantity 
of the fusel oils and other impurities contained in the 
distillate; and it is stuff of this description which 
creates the *' vitriol throat/' or longing for raw and 
fiery spirit, so well known to those conversant with 
the vice of the metropolis^ and which makes English 
sailors so madly drunk as to be capable of committing 
any crime. This being the case, it is clearly incum- 
bent upon the authorities to prevent, as far as possible, 
the sale of this poisonous spirit, as is done in England, 
by stringent regulations as to high distillation. If 
compelled to relinquish the hope of distributing this 
^' weak and wholesome (?) spirit," the advocates of decen- 
tralisation would perhaps feel the ground cut away 
under their feet. Once, however, ensure the sale of a 
wholesome spirit, and it really does not much matter 
whether you have a central distillery or permit manu- 
facture on the spot. In the former case the cost of 
carriage to a distance would have to be counteracted 
by a proportional rebate or refund of the duty, so as to 
prevent an artificial increase to the prime cost; and 
in the latter a responsible ofScer would have to be 
appointed for the purpose of visiting outlying stills, 
and securing the adherence of manufacturers to the 
Excise regulations. 

The central system would present, of course, larger 
facilities for the efficient supervision of distillation, 
while outlying stills could probably sell enough cheap 
liquor, freshly brewed and diluted with water, on the 
spot, to prevent that recourse to other stimulants of a 
more pernicious nature, so loudly complained of by 
the advocates of cl^eap spirit. 

But once admit that proper supervision of manu- 
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facture is a necessity in Indian Excise^ and you are 
confronted by a new difficulty. 

The native method of distillation is so crude and 
imperfect that it is a question, perhaps, whether the 
production of really wholesome spirit under it is pos- 
sible. If the true interests of the consumer were 
consulted, it would be much better to allow some 
good European firm to supply liquor for sale, or to 
induce a company of native manufacturers, or a native 
capitalist, to undertake distillation after the European 
method. Even supposing that the manufacture had to 
be withdrawn altogether from native hands, no hard- 
ships would accrue, because the profit of the Indian 
'Micensed victualler" is made entirely in the retail 
trade. Native manufacture, indeed, as at present 
carried on, absolutely lacks the most important part 
of the whole process of distillation. Vaporisation and 
condensation are provided for, but the third, or recti- 
fying department, by which the impurities of manu- 
facture (noxious oils and other foreign bodies) are 
eliminated, is conspicuous by its absence. All that 
can be done at present is to insist upon cleanliness in 
the apparatus, and superior quality in the material 
of manufacture, to encourage as much as possible the 
storage of spirit in wood (by which it is much purified 
and improved), and, most important of all, absolutely 
to prevent low distillation. 

Having secured the supply of wholesome liquor as 
far as possible, and prevented an undue rise in its 
price by a proper system of competition, it will be as 
well to continue the double system of taxation referred 
to above, only rendering the impost more elastic, and 
adapting it from time to time to altered local circum- 
stances ; we shall then be able to secure the first five 
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important points in administration as enumerated 
above almost at a stroke^ for the elasticity of the tax 
will enable iis to check consumption^ and yet not 
either stimulate illicit dealings or the use of more 
deleterious substances. The quantitive or gallonage 
tax will be necessary to secure this check upon con- 
sumption, and license fees for vend to ensure the 
State against loss of revenue. 

To secure the liberties of the public against undue 
curtailment by the creation of technical offences, it is 
necessary to distinguish between those which do and 
those which do not tend to endanger the State revenue 
or the public morality, and to prevent the prosecution 
of the latter unless for special reasons. And, we may 
add^ a uniform system of administration all over the 
country will be a most powerful check upon the undue 
harassing of the people by penal provisions. 

In conclusion, the outcome of our deliberations 
seems to emphasise the great importance of caution in 
all matters connected with Indian Excise, and the 
need for more accurate knowledge of facts and con- 
ditions. At the same time, the instant necessity for 
doing something to check the spread of opium-smoking 
and for preventing low distillation of ardent spirits 
is plainly pointed out. Finally, the great advantages 
which would accrue to the consumer if the crude 
native manufacture could be superseded by distillation 
on the European method, is an unmistakable corollary. 
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IV. 

LAND-REVENUE. 



The publication of the Famine Commission Report, 
and the discussions on the Bengal Tenancy Bill, have 
directed public attention afresh to a subject which is 
continually cropping up in India, the Land-fievenue 
policy of the British Government. Without attempt- 
ing to tell again the oft-told history of the land-tax, 
we propose to consider its collection and effects in 
Northern India; in connection with the new move- 
ment for the more accurate registration of agricultural 
statistics, and the improvement of agriculture gene^ 
rally. 

Economically the impost appears as a tax upon rent, 
the incidence of which is fixed at 55 per cent., 
amounting in the case of those revenue-payers (and 
they are a very numerous class) who have no other 
source of wealth, to an income-tax of ten and sixpence 
in the pound. By putting the matter in this light, no 
veiled disapprobation of the action of Government in 
thus deriving an income from the land is intended. On 
the contrary, we shall have a good deal to say about 
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the necessity of requiring a strict performance of his 
duty by this middleman (created in so many instances 
by the Government itself, and placed between it and 
the direct tax-payer) and as to the necessity of defining 
his position and responsibilities. At the same time 
it must be remembered that the alienation of its 
property by the State, even if the matter be looked 
upon in this light, is far too distant to be acknowledged 
by the grantee's heirs to-day, and the courts of any 
civilised State in the world would recognise their pro- 
prietary right as of the most sacred and inviolable 
kind. Again, it is necessary to bear in mind how 
much the process of revenue-collection is simplified 
by the presence of a definite individual or body of 
individuals of a superior class, and paying a fixed 
sum. 

And again, whatever disappointment may have been 
caused by the failure of these landlords to realise the 
ideal formed of their position as a well-to-do and 
State-supporting middle class, it must be admitted 
that, in the absence of a commercial or sufficiently 
large professional community, they form absolutely the 
only section of society to whom we can turn for the 
performance of such a rdle. 

On the whole it will be found that reciprocal duties 
exist between the State and this class of landed pro- 
prietors, middlemen, or whatever we elect to call them, 
and on the due performance of these duties by both 
parties the smooth working of the relationship depends. 
It will be our object to inquire what are these reci- 
procal duties, in the case of both Government and 
proprietor, how far they are performed, and, if the per- 
formance is unsatisfactory, how the defect may be re- 
medied; and, in accordance with the plan sketched out. 
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how the cultivator of the soil comes in as an important 
third party, whose interests are intimately bound up 
with those of the other two. 

The principal duty of Government, as defined by 
itself, may be expressed in the following words: A 
fixed moderate demand, the pressure of which in bad 
seasons is to be counterbalanced by the excess produce 
of good harvests. The method of carrying out this 
principle, if not the principle itself, has been a good 
deal asssdled of late. The Famine Commission, which 
has been the object of some not very intelligent criti- 
cism, may certainly claim to have directed public atten- 
tion to the vulnerable points in the Oovemmental 
armour; and Lord Bipon's Administration, whatever 
may have been its shortcomings, deserves the thanks 
of the country for having admitted the necessity of 
bringing up the decisions of the past for re-hearing, in 
this as well as in other matters. • 

In forcible language, the Report of the Commission 
pointed out how often the whole effect of the generally 
beneficent provisions, and always benevolent intentions 
of the revenue law, was marred by the inelasticity of 
the system. An exceptional period, full of seasons of 
calamity, and presenting what many observers consider 
to be a gradual change of climate, has, of course, brought 
this inelasticity out into strong relief. A fixed demand, 
however, can hardly fail to be inelastic, and it may be 
conceded that fixity is, in itself, a. very great blessing. 
That each revenue-payer should know exactly what he 
has to pay, and be secure from enhancement for at 
least a period, is a most important boon in Asiatic 
(and perhaps in all) countries. But where a succession 
of disasters a£9icts the la^d, or where estates are sub- 
ject to deteriorating influences, this same fixity of 
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demand may become a most serious evil. This has 
led to the proposal to subject only those estates in 
which the conditions are normal to a fixed demand, 
and to recognise the necessity for revision at stated 
periods^ or even year by year, where the reverse is 
the case. It certainly seems clear that if the lament- 
able selling-up of old estates, and the manifold evils 
which beset the agricultural community in heavily- 
assessed or unfavourably-situated districts^ are to be 
cured^ some radical change is required. 

Looking at the question in all its bearings^ it would 
appear that one of three things must be done. Either 
the assessments of land-revenue must be lowered ; or 
more power must be given to local authorities to sus- 
pend and remit ; or some widely-operating usury law 
must be enacted to prevent the inexorable demand of 
the State driving the distressed revenue-payer into 
the clutches of the money-lender. There are, perhaps, 
not a few thinkers at the present day who would 
refuse the interference of the law in the recovery of 
all debts whatever, and leave the operations of the 
loan market to be settled by the same influences as 
on the Turf. But the very idea of usury laws is 
calculated to raise an amount of opposition which it 
would be difficult inaeed to withstand. Moreover, 
the subject is far too wide to come within our scope 
in these pages. We therefore confine our attention 
to the two alternatives of a light assessment, or con- 
tinual remission and supension of a heavy one. 

Some of the practical objections to the adoption of 
any system involving constant revision of the Govern- 
ment demand may be observed in the actual working 
of the administration in many districts of northern 
India, by anyone who keeps his eyes open. On one 
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side, a distracted revenue-oflBcer beset on all sides by 
demands for relief, of the justice or futility of which 
he has no adequate means of judging (for a satisfactory 
decision depends on minute personal knowledge of 
each case, and how is the report- writing, department- 
ridden official of the present day to find leisure for 
acquiring this?). On the other side, a discontented 
proprietary body, unwilling to do anything for the 
improvement of their estates, because they are always 
on the look-out for the opportunity to put in a plea, 
ad misericordianiy for reduction of demand. 

These objections might, to a certain extent, dis- 
appear if the plan above alluded to, of a difEerential 
classification and treatment of estates, could be satis- 
factorily introduced. But when the attempt is made 
to pick out those estates which are more than others 
exposed to calamity and uncertainty of productive 
power, the difficulty of making a selection is found 
almost insuperable, and, whatever is done, the evil of 
uncertainty is imported into the administration. 

We are thrown back upon a light assessment as the 
only practical solution of the problem before us, viz. 
how to ensure the blessings of a fixed demand, and 
at the same time guard against the evil effects of in- 
elasticity of system on certain estates. We would 
crave the reader's indulgence in considering this sub- 
ject with a little more attention than it seems at first 
sight to merit, and would at the same time ask him to 
dismiss from his mind the notion that we intend to 
advocate the surrender of any portion of the just dues 
of the State. 

The simplicity and advantages of a light assessment 
are so obvious, that it would seem as if they must 
be universally recognised. The peculiar circumstances 
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of India^ the impossibility of obtaining reliable data, 
the reserve with which evidence of all sorts has to be 
received — ^these elements in the situation show us how 
necessary it is to renounce over-elaborated systems, 
and fall back upon some such safe expedient, which is 
sure to work well, whatever the conditions. If this 
view of the matter has been recognised in theory, it 
has been far otherwise in practice. It is useless to 
reply that the settlement officer is absolutely forbidden 
to demand more than half his assets from any pro- 
prietor, and that this is by no means a grievous burden. 
There are numerous methods of evading this rule, the 
most common being to decide the question in favour 
of the Government and against the revenue-payer, in 
all cases of doubt. It seems hardly necessary to 
observe that the reverse should be the method of pro- 
cedure. The State can afford to do without the few 
extra shillings which, in some properties, suffice to turn 
the balance from a light to a heavy assessment ; but 
the proprietor cannot endure the extra payment, it 
means to him — ruin. And yet so universal appears to 
have been the feeling that it is the duty of an assessing 
officer to derive the greatest possible increase of 
revenue out of a district, that (instead of erring on 
the safe side, where certainty as to justice was im- 
possible) the usual practice has been to give the State 
the benefit of every doubt 1 

While every well-wisher of India must look forward 
to the time when the administration of the country 
will be conducted on a cheaper scale, no one can deny 
the urgent necessity of the State for funds at the 
present juncture. But in our efforts after revenue we 
must not forget what is demanded by the dignity of 
our country. We should bear in mind that it is un- 
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worthy of a great Government to stoop to anything 
approaching rack-renting, and that it is the duty of 
the ofBcers of such a Grovemment to take a broad and 
comprehensive view of questions of State policy^ reach- 
ing beyond the petty sphere of any department what- 
soever. 

The most convincing argument in favour of deriving 
the maximum of revenue out of a district, appears to 
be the following. It is urged — and no one can deny 
the contention — that if the income from any item of 
the State funds falls below the proper figure^ new and 
alternative taxation^ with all its attendant evils^ must 
be resorted to. 

But reasoning of this sort involves a double fallacy. 
In the first place we began by protesting against the 
intention of surrendering any portion of the just dues 
of the State. Above all^ it by no means follows that 
by enhancing the land revenue of a district yon 
augment the total yield to Government from that 
district. On the contrary, the general resources may 
be so depressed by a heavy assessment that, though 
the particular item derived from the land may rise, the 
State revenue will suffer in so many indirect ways that 
the net result of the procedure is loss instead of gain. 
With this contingency to face, it would appear that 
Government is bound in its own interests to guard 
against the fatal error of over-assessment, and (as a 
simple expedient for attaining the desired end) to be 
content with less than its share of assets, when an 
exact appraisement is impossible. 

Even if a settlement officer leaves a considerable 
margin over the moiety in the hands of the revenue- 
payer, he has the satisfaction of reflecting that he has 
avoided the opposite and far more dangerous mistake. 
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Besides this^ it is no small object to leave to the pro- 
prietor the wherewithal to meet those numerous illegal 
exactions^ from which our administration has hitherto 
proved powerless to protect him. 

It will be observed that in what has preceded we 
have avoided all mention^ other than incidental, of the 
frightful evils produced by rack-renting. They are 
too well known to those who have experience, and 
those who have not will find it difficult to realise them. 
They are best summed up in one word — ruin — econo- 
mical, financial, moral, social, and political ruin. This 
must be the fate of any area exposed to such a blight- 
ing influence ; for it, like an individual or a firm in an 
insecure position, must borrow capital (using the term 
in its widest sense) at a ruinous rate of interest, and 
discount the proceeds of the future to meet the in- 
exorable demands of the present. It is because this 
sequence of cause and effect, though it seems so in- 
evitable, has not been sufficiently borne in mind in 
practice, that it is so necessary to call attention to the 
subject ; and similar remarks are applicable to the ap- 
parently obvious remedy which we have ventured to 
suggest for a widespread evil. At all risks — ^in face 
of aU opposition — let the authorities and all friends 
of India set their faces against a high incidence of 
land-revenue. 

Having secured the first necessity of a light assess- 
ment, it is natural to inquire whether the possibility 
of alteration is to be contemplated or not. Of course^ 
it need hardly be remarked that the abominable system 
of judging of the work of a district officer by the 
rapidity with which he collects his revenue, should be 
done away with at once and for ever. Indeed, a 
far better criterion of fitness for the delicate and 
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difficult functions vested in such an official^ would be 
the quickness with which he observed the necessity 
for remedial measures. But^ at the same time, if 
discretionary power of relief were vested in collecting 
officers in certain cases, they would have to be exer- 
cised only in the most exceptional circumstances. 
Such circumstances lie altogether out of the sphere of 
general principles, which are what we are endeavouring 
to discuss. 

Another question, not so easily answered, is whether, 
having regard to the danger of disturbing existing 
arrangements in a country like India, estates which 
are clearly over-assessed ought to be re-settled. A 
broad and benevolent policy seems undeniably to 
demand that this should be done ; and the arguments 
on the other side (which we have no space to consider) 
are all capable of refutation. 

In the most cautious manner the district officials con- 
cerned should be directed to make themselves acquainted 
with the circumstances of all those estates which require 
relief, and to submit proposals for their re-settlement for 
longer or shorter periods. An officer has ready to his 
hands the most unerring guide to a generally correct 
list of such estates, if he will only utilise it. He must 
find out on what properties the demands of the State 
are habitually in arrears, or discharged with difficulty. 
If such a result is due to the hopeless impecuniosity 
or misconduct of the revenue-payer, the sooner the 
estate changes hands the better; for its real capacities 
cannot be ascertained as it is. If no fault attaches 
to the proprietor, and he is not overwhelmed with 
debt, the case is plainly one for a relief which ought 
to be granted without the least delay or demur. What 
has preceded will, we trust, enable the reader to dis- 
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miss at once any idea of a reciprocal enhancement of 
too lightly assessed estates during the term of settle- 
ment. 

We have endeavoured to consider certain broad 
principles of land-revenue policy which should be the 
guide of the administrator in treating questions of 
this nature. We must now glance at the subject of 
rival methods of assessment. 

Differing localities would very probably call for 
differential treatment ; but^ again^ a few grand princi- 
ples would commend themselves as a foundation for 
action in all cases. 

All settlements must be more or less based upon 
two fundamental objects of inquiry — ^the rent-roll of 
the landlord, and the out-turn or prdfeuce of the soil. 
The former may, and probably will, until matters have 
very much changed for the better, defy all our efforts 
at investigation. But now that we have a special 
department devoted to the purpose, experimental 
farms, and all the paraphernalia of scientific inquiry, 
it ought not to be a very difficult matter to ensure an 
accurate estimate of the latter element. The two 
great desiderata are proper out-turn figures for the 
various staples, and a really satisfactory system of soil 
classification. The last-named is probably the most 
difficult of all to obtain^ because special qualifications 
are necessarily rare in officials of the Indian services, 
called upon as they are to perform a succession of 
multifarious duties. 

But even supposing that errors had crept into the 
nomenclati)re, it does not much matter what a soil is 
called, provided you have accurate statistics of crop 
out-turn upon it. These (it cannot be too strongly 
insisted upon) it is within the power of the local 
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anthorities to ensure, if they please. If the new- 
method of registration of statistics relating to land is 
brought to anything even, approaching that perfection 
which is its end and aim^ and which is by no means 
such an unattainable object as captious detractors 
would make out, the settlement officer of the future 
will have ready to his hand all the materials for a fair 
assessment, and will be in a position to disregard fraudu- 
lent under-statements of assets. Nay, more, if landlords 
only find out that we have an independent system of 
inquiry which will enable us to guess^ h priori, within 
a little of their actual income, they will cease to use 
their favourite methods of concealment^ from a con- 
viction of their futility. 

Every settlement officer has probably had some 
favourite method of his own by which he calculated 
what an estate ought to pay, both to its proprietor and 
to Government, before committing himself to figures 
of estimated income. 

The defect underlying all these systems has been 
the difficulty of obtaining reliable out-turn figures. 

In order to propose some remedy for this difficidty 
we must glance for a few moments at the four claim- 
ants between whom the settlement officer has to 
apportion the produce. These we may describe as 
the rack-rented tenant (the actual tiller of the soil 
or^ as we may perhaps call him, the cottier), the 
superior tenant (or, as he would be designated in 
England, farmer), the proprietor, and the State. 

Begarding the first-named as, what he too often in 
reality is^ a mere animal, we may fairly suppose that 
he only takes enough of the produce to enable him 
and his cattle to live, and to purchase the seed and 
necessary materials of cultivation. Whatever surplus 
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there is^ the cottier is forced by the pressure of popu- 
lation on the land to hand over to the superior tenant, 
or farmer. This surplus we may suppose ordinarily 
divided in equal parts between the three remaining 
claimants, the landlord taking two-thirds and parting 
with one in his turn to Government, and the remain- 
ing third falling to the share of the superior tenant. 

Now it ought not to be a very difficult matter to 
determine what amount is actually necessary for the 
maintenance of the rack-rented tenant^ and if we have 
reliable statistics of the area sown by him, with each 
kind of crop, we shall be able to distribute his rental 
over these different areas, by a simple mathematical 
process, according to their different values. The 
results converted into grain at the local rates will give 
us out-turn figures which, if our calculations are 
correctly performed, cannot be very far from the truth : 
where rents are paid in kind the process will, of course, 
be very much simplified. These results, again, must 
be compared with the actual figures derived from 
experiments made on Government farms, or on the 
estates of intelligent landowners. We shall thus have 
two quite independent methods of inquiry, the results 
of which may be made to check each other. It is 
only when results can be tested thus that they can be 
depended on, especially in a country like India. 

Knowing what an estate ought to produce, or at 
all events having a good general estimate of its capa- 
bilities, and adhering to the grand principle of light 
assessment, it ought not to be difficult to frame a 
workable settlement for any property. We shall then 
know that if all our special regulations for protecting 
the ancient proprietary body from the consequences 
of their own acts fail to bring about the desired end, 
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it will be better for their rights to pass into other 
hands. 

In what has preceded we have seen that the tenant 
in two capacities^ that of farmer and cottier^ comes in, 
as well as the landlord^ as an intermediary between 
the State and the produce of the soil. The position 
of the State^ therefore, as chief proprietor, involves 
duties towards this third party as well as towards his 
immediate superior. We shall now briefly consider 
what these duties are, and finally the reciprocal rela- 
tions and obligations of both landlord and tenant, 
leaving the consideration of the needs of the whole 
agricultural community as regards their peculiar 
avocations to a subsequent chapter. 

It is obvious that in an agricultural community 
constituted as above described, the landlord's direct 
interest is to reduce the tenant farmer to the position 
of a cottier, and thus divert into his own pocket that 
portion of the profits of cultivation which is retained 
by a cultivator whose rights of occupancy are intact. 
No one at all conversant with the condition of India 
at the present day will need to be told how urgent is 
the need for throwing obstacles in the way of this 
gradual destruction of occupancy rights. The subject 
is considered in more detail in another place, where 
the possibility of stimulating the cultivator to the 
practice of economy and purchase of proprietary rights 
for himself is also adverted to. 

Prom the settlement oflBcer's point of view the 
superior tenant (whose absolute ejectment, except in 
cases of contumacious default, is, of course, not per- 
mitted) is best protected from the machinations of a 
rapacious proprietor by a sort of sub-settlement, or 
fixation of his rental for the term of settlement. It 
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might not be advisable to raise rents all at once, but 
a standard should be fixed^ and it should be plainly 
understood that the landlord has liberty to enhance up 
to that figure^ and not beyond it. Low rents are by 
no means an economical advantage to a country, and 
the interests both of the community at large^ and of 
the individual proprietors alike demand that a fair 
proportion of the profits be reserved. At the same 
time it is of the highest importance to the agricultu- 
rist that he should be protected from needless haras- 
sing by land-law litigation. Nor^ indeed^ is this 
matter of less moment to the State. G-ovemment 
officials can only secure the necessary leisure for 
obtaining that close knowledge of their districts, by 
which alone they can hope to bring their administration 
into harmony with those principles on which its success 
depends, when freed from the irritating and to a great 
extent avoidable pressure of the details of land-law 
work. If the inquiries we have ventured to recommend 
above are intelligently carried out, there seems no 
reason why a proper rental for each description of soil 
in an estate, as well as the Government revenue 
payable in respect of it, should not be settled once and 
for all. The same set of investigations are necessary 
for both processes, and it is a perfectly gratuitous 
injury to the agriculturist to leave him the prey of 
land-law litigation, as it is ruinous to the efficiency of 
the district staff to leave them the arbiters of unseemly 
wrangles as to rent, without the necessary material 
for settling them. The only apparently valid ail- 
ment against a fixed rental, that a tenant gets all the 
benefit of a rise of prices, cannot stand close examina- 
tion. It surely is the resident tenant, the true culti- 
vator, the time-honoured patriarch of the village^ 
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that we wish to see benefited, and not the novm 
homoy too often an absentee^ and a money-lender^ and 
always a creation of onr own. 

A word is necessary as to the needs of the inferior 
tenant. He does not require protection against the 
farmer under present circumstances^ for so great is 
the competition for land^ that there is no danger of 
his being able ordinarily to retain any tangible 
portion of the produce^ so as to make it the farmer's 
interest to get rid of him. What he does require is 
some stimulus to his exertions^ so as to make it possi- 
ble for him to become a farmer himself. The most 
careful and delicate legislation is required (for it need 
hardly be stated that the majority of the reforms 
we are advocating can be effected by a change in the 
law only) so to arrange matters that the tenant should 
be unable to pledge away his lands in security for 
extravagant expenditure^ but at the same time that 
sufficient freedom of alienation should exist, for hold- 
ings always to find their way out of hands unable to 
manage them, into more thrifty and efficient ones. 

Having thus briefly considered what appears to be 
the chief items in the duty of Government towards 
both proprietor and tenant, we must now turn our 
attention to their reciprocal obligations. The landlord 
should be taught more to realise his position as middle- 
man, an intermediary with whose presence it is com- 
petent to the Government at every fresh settlement 
of a temporarily settled district to dispense. The 
punctual payment of the State dues, the protection 
and encouragement of his tenantry, the improvement 
of his estates, these are clearly among the duties and 
obligations of an Indian proprietor. The delicate and 
important duty of the officer entrusted ¥riith the coUec- 
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tion of the land-revenue is to insist upon punctual 
payment whenever the State debtor has everything in 
his possession wherewith to pay, but to be ready to 
hold his hands rather than compel a resort to the 
usurer. This recognition of the Government demand 
as a first charge upon the estate is unfortunately 
much rarer than it ought to be/and perhaps that it 
should be so is a fact traceable to the omission to 
charge interest upon arrears. While we look with 
some anxiety upon the proposal to charge interest 
on the suspended sums of the new system, the non- 
payment of which will usually be due to circumstances 
over which the proprietor has no control, it seems 
hardly doubtful that interest ought to be charged on 
all arrears of land-revenue contumaciously or carelessly 
withheld. The non-levy of interest acts, of course, 
as a premium on default. The landholder is nearly 
always in debt to someone or another, and as the 
Government demand remains practically the same at 
whatever time it is paid, he naturally applies the first 
cash that comes into his hands to the liquidation of 
arrears upon which interest is running. In this way 
the first charge of the State is pushed entirely aside. 

The objections to such a result are obvious. K we 
must have this middleman, we should surely insist 
upon his recognising his true position, and looking 
upon the punctual payment of his revenue and the 
due discharge of his duties to the State (by which 
alone his existence can be justified) as his first care. 

Another duty of the proprietor, which cannot be 
too strongly insisted on, is a loyal co-operation in the 
efforts of the Government to improve and benefit the 
country. Again, as the interests of landlord and 
tenant are really identical instead of antagonistic, we 
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are not asking the performance of a very impossible 
task when we desire the former to protect, instead of 
harassing and oppressing, the latter. 

To recapitulate the principal reforms we have ven- 
tured to propose in the foregoing pages : We have 
recommended the reduction of revenue in all over- 
assessed estates by a systematic inquiry; the institution 
of a detailed investigation into the out-turn of various 
kinds of soils ; fixation of rent for the term of settle- 
ment ; the levy of interest on arrears of land-revenue ; 
and the introduction of measures by which a thrifty 
tenant could obtain occupancy or even proprietary 
right. Above all, the paramount necessity of a light 
assessment has been dwelt upon as the grand principle 
which should underlie all land-revenue policy. 
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V. 
AGRICULTURE. 



In the last paper we pursued the subject of the agri- 
cultural community in its relations with Govemmenty 
up to the point where the cultivator himself and the' 
land he cultivates come m as the centre of attention. 
No individual^ perhaps^ has been more the observed of 
all observers^ of late, years^ than the peasant. He ha& 
been written about in ephemeral literature^ inspected 
and reported on^ discussed in legislative and adminis- 
trative assemblies^ and all sorts of proposals have been 
made for the amelioration of his condition. The 
Indian specimen of this interesting and useful portion 
of the community has come in for his full share of the 
public regard^ more especially since the seasonal 
calamities which have lately visited India in quick 
succession. Indeed^ he has from time immemorial been 
an object of the most tender solicitude to his rulers. 
Considered the legitimate object of the interference of 
Government, because he is the principal factor in the 
process by which Government raises money for the 
support of its administration, the Indian agriculturist 
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has special laws for his protection^ and a special 
department to direct and guide him in the avocations 
of his daily life ! 

There can^ of course^ be no doubt of the very large 
and wide-spread effect produced upon the well-being 
of the country at large by the conduct of the Indian 
peasant; and^ therefore, he can scarcely complain of the 
somewhat vexatious interest taken in him. Indeed^ 
his own interests are consulted at the same time as 
those of the State, because the two are inseparably 
bound up together. 

Even if we seek to get a larger rental out of the 
cultivator than he would pay without our interference, 
we may be doing him a good turn nevertheless^ if we 
thereby stimulate him into producing better crops. 
Much has been done already in the hope of introdu^* 
cing improvements into Indian agriculture (a subject 
which will be returned to further on), and much, pro- 
bably, also in the way of enhancement of rent; but an 
incident of agriculture more important than either, 
has not received in the past that share of attention to 
which it is entitled. 

Enhancement of rent, when ordered by land-law 
courts of doubtful efficiency, is by no means likely to be 
a blessing in the guise of a curse ; indeed, it may be the 
first step towards ejectment ; and, unless he is secure 
in his position, how is it possible to expect high culti- 
vation or improvement from a tenant ? To secure 
to those who have it the magic of property, which 
turns sand to gold, to enable those who do not possess it 
to acquire it— this is the first step towards agricultural 
improvement. It must have been noticed by anyone 
who has watched the economic changes going on at 
the present day in Northern India, that not only is 
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the aacient proprietary body being ousted by the 
money-lending fraternity, but that simultaneously a 
movement is in progress by which the agricultural 
community is being gradually reduced to two classes — 
the rack-rented tenant and the too-often absentee pro- 
prietor. 

Not only is the resident landlord^ the natural head 
of the village community, disappearing, but the well- 
to-do cultivator is being gradually deprived of his 
rights, and reduced to dependence on the will of the 
landlord. 

It may be remarked in this connection that, with 
the constantly disintegrating forces tending to destroy 
occupancy rights, and with the power possessed by 
landlords of preventing new ones from accruing, this 
result is inevitable. Perfectly true ; but it is to the 
necessity for putting some check upon this obstructive 
power of landlords, and for giving the Indian culti- 
vator every facility for acquiring '*the three F's,'' 
that we particularly wish to call attention. 

We venture to remark that the state of things obtain- 
ing at the present time presents matter for the most 
serious consideration of the authorities. Unless some- 
thing be done by way of remedy, we shall soon have 
another Ireland in Bengal, and an Ireland possessing 
no remedy like emigration for its economic evils. In 
the fierce light which has now begun to beat upon the 
dark places of Indian administration, it is to be hoped 
that these evils will command attention and redress. 
Let it not be said of England that she refuses to weak 
Hindustan what has been wrung from her by power of 
fear in the case of Ireland. 

And while we wish to see the political infancy of 
the country recognised by an artificial creation of 
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status in the cultivator^ we also plead for his protection 
from the too free play of that great enemjr of all growing 
nations^ contract. Over and over again has it been 
proved^ in different parts of India, that it is impossible 
to leave the peasant to the unchecked operation of 
freedom of contract ; and^ by delaying action too long, 
the interference of the ruling-power has always had to 
take the shape of a far more drastic measure than 
would otherwise have been necessary. In the most 
emphatic way we would wish to lay down the thesis^ 
that the agricultural community of India must be pro- 
tected from the baleful operations of the professional 
money-lender. 

. The popular ideas on the subject of usury laws are 
derived from experience gained exclusively in com- 
mercial countries. But it must be remembered that^ 
with a few exceptions, commerce does not exist at all 
in the rural districts of Hindustan. Again, we are 
presented with the ever-recurring necessity for remem- 
bering the special characteristics of local areas ; and 
for recognising the fact that maxims of Government^ 
however sound in one place, may be totally unsuited 
for another. The present seems in many ways too 
much an age of shibboleths : people get hold of a cry, 
a watchword, a maxim, and march forth to force it 
down the throat of the world. 

Two expedients, only, suggest themselves — ^unless, 
indeed, the agriculturist is to be protected by strin- 
gent usury laws, which we would hesitate to recom- 
mend until every other device had been tried and 
failed — either Agricultural Banks, through the medium 
of which advances to answer the purposes of capital 
can be made on favourable terms, or else the same 
process through the instrumentality of the land- 
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lord himself. We are thrown back upon the last- 
mentioned plan by the insuperable difficulties which 
have hitherto checked the attempts made to introduce 
the first. It appears hardly doubtful, not only that 
the landlord ought to be utilised as the means of 
making State advances to the cultivator, but that in 
any system of Agricultural Banks that was devised, 
he would be called upon to exercise this function. It 
would be impossible for any public establishment to 
acquire that intimate local knowledge which would 
enable it to make advances on its own responsibility ; 
and the result would probably be that the landlord of 
each village would become security for his tenants. 

How much more simple, then, to make the landlord 
himself the bank, in all cases in which he could be 
trusted with this function. Whether he were a 
capitalist or not would make but little difference, as 
in the latter case he would receive his capital from the 
State, paying interest for the same, but at a very low 
rate. Of course, the interest would ultimately have 
to be paid by the cultivator, but even the double sum 
would be an infinitely lighter burden than that now 
laid upon him by the usurer. The hold which a 
Government must always have upon those who pay it 
a fixed periodical sum of money as a condition of exist- 
ence, would enable it to interfere, if necessary, for the 
protection of the peasant from the exaction of too high 
a rate of interest. Of course, we must not expect the 
landlord to perform the duty without any remunera- 
tion at all. The great object is to get rid of the money- 
lender as a third party in the economy of daily life. 
The introduction of this new element is always pro- 
ductive of heart-burnings and feuds in an Indian village, 
and all their attendant train of evils. But at the same 
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time the Capitalist is a necessity y and unless the land- 
lord himself fills his place, he will come from ontside. 
It is hardly necessary to enlarge upon the superiority 
of even the worst landlord to a mere usurer^ as the 
former must see that the welfare of his tenants is, to a 
certain degree^ bound up with his own ; besides which 
the authorities have a hold upon him, while the money- 
lender is entirely beyond their control. 

In cases in which the landlord himself required 
advances, the State Treasury would, of course, be his 
bank^ and the transactions would fall into the category 
of advances of public money for improvements in landed 
property. No one wiU deny that the system under 
which these advances are made at present requires 
reform. Either the restrictions which hedge in the 
power of district officers are so irksome, or else the 
method of recovery is so inelastic that the regulations 
in force are practically inoperative. Or, when recourse 
is had to the public treasury, either the money is 
embezzled, or is recovered so soon as to be absolutely 
useless, if not injurious, to the person applying for it. 
In some parts of the country, proprietors, however 
needy, positively refuse to have anything to do with 
the doubtful boon. It may, indeed, be said of the 
country, as a whole, that those who are anxious to 
take the State advances are not generally those who 
will make the best use of them, while the really safe 
and solvent borrower hangs back. It is scarcely neces- 
sary to add that the professional money-lender fosters 
both these tendencies ; he has no objection to handing 
over bad debts to Government, but will naturally do 
all in his power to dissuade his best customers from 
accepting the oflPers of the State. 

There may be difficulties in carrying out the plan 
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we have proposed^ but hostile critics are surely bound 
to propose some alternative process for removing the 
awful incubus of the village Shylock, who drains away 
the very life-blood of the Indian peasant. 

It would, of course, be possible, without any elaborate 
banking system, to advance money to tenants on the 
security of their landlord, and this is actually done in 
many instances at the present day. The natural 
repugnance of the native official entrusted with the 
immediate collection of the revenue (and too often 
of his European superior also) to adding any but safe 
debts to the list, the clearance of which they imagine 
to be their first duty, is an initial difficulty that has 
to be overcome. But it is to be hoped the time has 
gone by when the work of an officer is to be judged 
by statistics only, and if the money of the State is to 
find its way into the pockets of cultivators (as it 
undoubtedly ought to do) some risks must be run. 
The increasing impecuniosity of the country unfortu- 
nately tends to raise the rate of interest, and this 
alone would be a reason why the Government should 
apply itself with increasing diligence to making 
advances for improvements in the land. A fair rate 
of interest gives a chance to all ; and with an oppor- 
tunity given him for borrowing capital on reasonable 
terms, there is no reason why the thrifty cultivator 
should not in time raise himself above the necessity of 
borrowing at all. With the incentive before him of 
acquiring rights in his land, and perhaps the eventual 
proprietorship of it, there is no limit to the industry 
of the Indian peasant. Perhaps the banking scheme 
might subsequently develop into a joint-stock affair, 
in which the savings of the peasant could yield him 
an income, and thus show him the way to a means of 
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livelihood more certain than the precarious one ot 
husbandry. 

The apathy of the Indian husbandman is probably as 
much due to want of opportunity as to indolence, and, 
if we cannot raise him to a status higher than his 
own, we at least ought to do what we can towards 
removing the obstacles which stand in the way of his 
prosperity in his own line of life. Perhaps, after all, 
however, the rigidity of Indian society, the want of 
opportunity for promotion, so to speak, in its ranks, 
is the greatest of all drawbacks to the prosperity of 
the country. Caste has, of course, a great deal to do 
with this state of things; but the bonds of the system, 
so far as they militate against success in life, cannot 
fail to give way before the progress of civilisation, and 
anything that can be done to help on this end is 
sure not to fail of useful effects. When the cottier 
can rise to be a farmer, the farmer to be a proprietor, 
or, as we have endeavoured to point out, partner in a 
oo-operative society, whether for banking or any other 
commercial pursuit, and when the ranks of the public 
service are thrown open to all, then we shall cease to 
hear so much of the poverty of the country. 

Supposing, for the sake of argument, that the above- 
mentioned devices for securing a supply of capital to 
the actual cultivator of the soil, or alternative and 
better ones, are successfully worked, we have now to 
consider to what purposes the money shall be 
devoted. No one will, probably, deny that the land- 
lord should either make improvements himself, or 
facilitate their being made by the tenant ; but as to 
the particular improvements to be made, much diversity 
of opinion exists. 

There can, of course, be no controversy as to the 
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usefulness of and necessity for developing the irrigation 
capabilities of the land; but if works with this object 
are undertaken by the landlord^ the law ought to assist 
him in recovering at least a fair interest on his capital^ 
in the shape of watering-dues or enhanced rents. In 
many parts of the country there would be no oppo- 
sition whatever on the part of the cultivating classes 
to a demand for these dues. 

In fact^ a general recognition of the folly and 
almost criminality of allowing such large areas of land 
to remain untapped for water, when a proper utilisation 
of the subterranean supply might render them com- 
paratively independent of calamities of season, is setting 
in. But, with regard to innumerable other objects to 
which the special departments of agriculture devote 
themselves, and the general aim of introducing *' high 
farming '' on the European system, with the imple- 
ments of European husbandry, into India, the most 
conflicting and various views prevail. As in most cases 
where a sharp controversy exists, the truth, probably, 
lies half-way between the opposite poles of opinion. 
It is quite impossible to deny that one most useful 
result has ensued from the labours of the Agricultural 
Department. Their experiments have gone a long 
way towards pointing out, with the utmost clearness, 
the directions in which useful efforts can be made ; and 
this differentiating work is the most indispensable of 
all in this, and indeed in any country. The cultivator 
has been found the best judge of his own interests 
in certain matters, and in others he has been found 
emphatically in need of instruction and direction ; so 
that the pleasantries of some thoughtless critics on the 
work being done, have rather recoiled upon themselves. 
As an instance of what has been proved on the nega- 
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tive side we may point to the great ploaghing question. 
It has been shown, beyond much risk of refutation, 
that deep ploughing, such as is profitable in the high 
farming practised in England, is positively detrimental 
to the land generally found in India, because a sterile 
subsoil is turned up, for the fertilisation of which the 
peasant cannot find manure enough. If you object 
that the manure would be found readily enough were 
it not consumed by the cultivator as fuel ; the reply, of 
course, is that until you plant forests for him to gather 
brushwood, or so raise his whole status that he can 
purchase other kinds of fuel, the cultivator must so 
dispose of his manure. We might add that, until 
you give him a better breed of cattle, it is useless to 
expect him to employ heavy European ploughs ; but 
this subject will be alluded to farther on. Of course 
the differentiating process, the true secret of all suc- 
cessful work, can be carried down far into the sub- 
divisions of the subject, and will enable us to use the 
new implements in special cases, such as the growth 
of sugar, opium, tobacco, vegetables, and the like, or 
on the house-farms of wealthy proprietors. The 
satisfactory way in which lands in the immediate 
vicinity of populous towns have yielded to high farm- 
ing, and the very high rental realised in consequence 
thereof, give great promise for the future. 

Turning now to those departments of work in which 
experience seems to have pointed out the probability 
of successful effort, we are especially attracted by the 
following : — Irrigation, arboriculture, cattle-breeding, 
selection of seed and staples, and abridging the labour 
of husbandry by the introduction of cheap and simple 
machinery. It will be found, on examination, that in 
most of these matters there are particular reasons why 
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the cultivator should need help from without. Take, 
for instance, irrigation ; the more important processes 
were absolutely unknown in India, at least until after 
the Mogul Conquest. Now we think it can be safely 
asserted that not only land irrigation, but tank and 
other storage of water, is capable of almost indefinite 
extension in India ; and that it is high time to begin 
to press forward in a direction in which so much 
useAil progress has already been made. Compare the 
crop-culture and general economical condition of our 
great canal- watered districts with those more back- 
ward in agricultural science : look at Colonel Cotton^s 
work on Madras, and Colonel Dixon's in Mairwara, 
forty years ago, to see what can be done by a single 
hand."*^ 

In our daily increasing irrigated areas, we see the 
panacea against famine and other evils which militate 
against the prosperity of India. It is certainly time 
that the typical method of Indian cultivation — drag- 
ging a shallow plough a few times through the soil, 
and looking to the heavens to do the rest — should be 
abandoned; and, as above stated, the first direction 
in which the peasant needs pushing is in the use of 
water. 

Arboriculture, also, is a subject which, of course, lies 
outside the sphere of the peasant's range of intellect 
altogether. The most superficial traveller in the 
interior of India could bear witness to the large 
amount of good, useful work of this kind which has 

* Extract from a letter from the Hon. Court of Directors, date 
27th March 1844 : — Para. 22. ** The progress made in the construc- 
tion of tank-embankments is also most satisfactory. The expense 
of these useful works has already been remunerated by a return in 
revenue to the extent, as Major Dixon says and proves, of three 
hundred and fifty per cent.'' 
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been done under the guidance of the new Department. 
Boads which are now flanked on either side by flourish- 
ing rows of trees, were, evidently to the passer by, but 
a few years back, bare of this indispensable adjunct 
to their safety and to the comfort of those who use 
them. Some experience of the country is required before 
the extreme usefulness of trees, in preserving a road from 
the effects of floods, and drainage, and in sheltering the 
weary wayfarer from the burning tropical sun, can be 
appreciated. A still deeper insight into the wants 
and requirements of the land is called for, before the 
great importance of checking the denudation of forest 
going on at the present time, and thus at once secur- 
ing food for cattle and protection against drought, is 
realised. Two points of transcendant importance may 
be noted for the consideration of all whom it may 
concern, in this connection. First, the growing 
tendency to cultivate every rood of ground capable of 
bearing crops with food-grains, has utterly ignored 
the requirements of the cattle, which form the most 
important factor in the producing process. It will be 
necessary, in the near future, either to introduce and 
insist upon some workable system of storage of fodder 
(preceded, it is scarcely requisite to add, by growing 
it), or else to throw land out of cultivation as grazing 
ground. Secondly, if manufactures are to be intro- 
duced into India (and it is undoubtedly of vital im- 
portance that this should be done as speedily as 
possible) we ought to be utilising some of the stores 
of fuel that Nature has laid up for us in past years, 
and not drawing upon the already too much exhausted 
supplies of firewood. There are sufficient coal-fields 
in India, if properly looked for and opened up. 

The deficiency of pasturage is intimately connected 
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with another subject^ that of cattle-breeding; on which 
the Indian cultivator certainly stands in most urgent 
need of instruction. We adverted above to the 
absurdity of attempting to introduce heavy European 
implements to the attention of the ploughman^ with- 
out first providing him with a superior breed of 
plough-cattle. The two subjects ought, at least, to be 
taken up pari passu; and to introduce the plough 
before you have provided the cattle, is altogether to 
invert the order of things. One indispensable adjunct 
to the operation of the breeder of stock is a proper 
use of castration. This is the only real check to the 
reproduction of species by worn-out animals, whose 
tissues have been deteriorated by over- work and in- 
sufficient food. 

An almost unconquerable prejudice, however, exists 
among Hindus against castration, and it is quite 
unknown in the large pasture-grounds of the sub- 
Himalayan districts, whence a large number of our 
plough-cattle come. Some progress has been made in 
overcoming this difficulty in the more advanced por- 
tions of the country, but much remains to be done, 
and all that is done helps on the important work. 

The selection and improvement of seed, again, are 
processes which only existed in the most rudimentary 
and imperfect form among the cultivators of India, 
until the attention of the Department was directed to 
the subject. Several new and important staples, too— 
for example, some most superior kinds of rice and 
wheat — ^have been introduced into the country through 
the same instrumentality. The suitability of exotic 
flora for naturalisation is well known. As an example 
of a most useful importation we may notice the potato, 
quite unknown in Hindustan bfore the Mutiny ; and 
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highly unpopular at first also^ as all good improye- 
ments will be. 

We have already referred to the introduction of 
European implements of husbandry^ and, as it were^ 
prejudged the case against them at present. At the 
same time^ while we admit the necessity for being 
cautious, and not expecting the highly conservative 
and, we may add, impecunious agriculturist of Asia to 
adopt our new-fangled ideas all at once, it must be 
admitted that some simple machines are already 
highly appreciated by the people, and that others of 
the same nature are urgently required for the speedy 
and efficient performance of certain departments of 
farming work. As an instance of machines already 
introduced, we may notice a simple iron mill for the 
purpose of expressing the juice of the sugar-cane ; and 
in looking round for processes the abridgment of 
which by the aid of mechanics is most desirable, we 
find the threshing and winnowing of grain calling for 
immediate attention. We, of course, say nothing of 
machinery for irrigation purposes, as there can hardly 
be two opinions about the unlimited field which exists 
for its introduction. 

The great hindrance to the usefulness of such 
machines as have already been brought before the 
Indian public, is the prohibitive price which the in- 
ventor or purveyor (secure from the fear of com- 
petition) has hitherto been able to put upon them. 
This drawback ought to disappear with the further 
development of the country ; and even though the price 
of an article be high, its purchase may nevertheless 
be of the highest possible importance to the agricul- 
turist, and, with proper facilities for supplying him with 
capital, there is no reason why he should go without. 
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Now that the country is being opened up, and the 
light of inquiry and discussion turned upon its inner 
recesses^ there should be no lack either of the energy 
necessary to discover what is wanting, or of the genius 
to supply it by invention, or adaptation of existing 
appliances. 

The great desideratum is, as has been several times 
previously insisted on, and cannot, perhaps, be too 
often repeated, to find out the channels into which 
energy may be usefully directed, and to concentrate 
all our forces in that direction. It is not, perhaps, 
too much to expect from some of the reform or 
debating societies, the formation of which is advocated 
in the opening pages of this little work, that they 
should assist our endeavours in discovering the needs 
of their country or suggesting modes of supplying 
them, discussing the various claims of rival methods, 
and carrying out in a practical manner any operations 
that may be determined on. 

We may mention as a possible field for very exten- 
sive operation in India, should the progress of agricul- 
tural chemistry bring it within the range of " practical 
politics,^^ the reclamation and utilisation of sterile 
tracts. This subject, perhaps, should be classed with 
arboriculture, as, before a sterile tract is brought under 
the plough, it will be probably necessary to encourage 
the growth of trees and shrubs upon it, so that the 
decay of the foliage may create a loamy surface soil. 
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VI. 
THE "DISTRICT OFFICER." 



We have more than once referred, in the foregoing' 
pages, to the subject of our present consideration— 
the administrative unit, so to speak, of the Indian 
official system, the officer entrusted with the execu- 
tive charge of the smallest sub-division of territory 
recognised at head-quarters. Our remarks may, per- 
haps, have tended to show how intimately this func- 
tionary is connected with the well-being of the 
country, and how impossible it will be to carry out 
the reforms we have been advocating unless we can 
secure his co-operation. But in order to emphasise 
this view, and also with the object of exhibiting the 
acts or omissions by which a district officer may retard 
or facilitate the progress of India, we must examine 
the subject a little closer. 

This remarkable Jack-of -all-trades, who is styled 
in difEerent parts of the country Magistrate, Col- 
lector, Deputy Commissioner y or by the appellation 
which heads this chapter, is really the most important 
individual in the whole staff of officials concerned in 
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the Government of India. In old times he miited 
the functions of Executive Officer^ Judge^ Magis- 
trate^ Commissary of Police^ Board of Works and of 
Healthy J ail- Governor — ^we had almost said law-giver 
— ^for a tract of country as large as Wales. Some- 
times even now, from the weakness of the Govern- 
ment staff of experts^ this combination of duties (of 
which we have only instanced a few of the most im- 
portant) takes place. In any case the labours of this 
most important functionary have almost more effect 
upon the well-being of the people at large than those 
of even the most exalted of the executive or legisla- 
tive authorities. For however wise may be the mea- 
sures introduced^ or the laws promulgated by these 
magnates^ they will fail in their effect unless the 
district officer co-operate to ensure their success. 

While the subject of our meditations is thus im- 
portant to the authorities above him^ he is all-in-all 
to the people of his district. But dimly conscious as 
they are of the great personages who sit in high places, 
the individual with whom the populace come into im- 
mediate contact is to them the embodiment of the 
Government ; his district is to such an officer a king- 
dom in miniature, and he has to learn the duties of 
a sovereign. Above all, as we hope to bfe able to 
show further on, the district officer has to combine 
these exalted functions with the humbler but no less 
important one of friend of the people ; that is, if he 
accepts his position and realises its responsibilities. 

With the object of ascertaining how far the average 
official fulfils the rdk we have ventured to sketch out 
for him^ let us glance at a few types of character, 
which may be observed in such a position in the India 
of to-day. The old and time-honoured name of Hailey- 
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bury College will occur to every reader whose past 
is connected in any way with our great dependency. 
But of the two most pronounced types of the Hailey* 
bury civilian, it is probable that but few, if any, speci* 
mens remain at the present time. The country may 
be congratulated upon being relieved of the presence 
of the first of these types, the " hard bargains " of the 
service, whose appointments were the result of nepo- 
tism, or good luck without any question of fitness. 
India still mourns the second class, the heroes of the 
old ^' patriarchal " or '^ paternal Government '* of the 
past, the Lawrences, the Thomasons, the Elphinstones. 
It is to be feared that while competition has rendered 
the "survival'^ of the eminently "unfit" first class 
impossible, the elimination of the second is appa- 
rently being effected also ; and that the young civUian 
of the present day has no chance of sitting at the feet 
of such men, and of bringing the resources of modern 
culture to assist him in the task of imbibing some 
portion of their spirit and qualifying himself for carry- 
ing on their work when they can no longer per- 
form it. 

It will indeed be a misfortune for India if na 
'* men like-minded," who " will naturally care for her 
state," should arise in the fixture . But though there 
has been too much of the head-work, to the neglect 
of that of the heart, in the wonderful intellectual 
movement which has characterised the past half- 
century, a reaction is beginning to set in, and it is 
needless to remark that a combination of the twa 
is required. It is also well for the country that her 
own sons are beginning to recognise the duty of 
coming themselves to her help, so that the need for 
foreign sympathy is not so urgent. 
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No more pronounced contrast to any description of 
Haileybury civilian coald be presented than by that 
wonderful intellectual machine we now find in his 
place^ crammed full of heterogeneous erudition^ and 
marshalled to success in a competitive examination^ 
from one of those hot-houses of mental development 
which the rigour of the test and the inefficiency of 
the existing seminaries of learning have called into 
existence. This crowning product of practical culture, 
who- will probably go down to history under Mr. 
Trevelyan^s soubriquet of the " competition- wallah,'* 
usually develops, on his arrival in India, into one of 
two widely-diflFering types — the '' sporting *' or the 
'^ energetic '' district officer. 

The former class comprises a larger number of indi- 
viduals than might be at first supposed. Not only is 
the slur occasionally cast upon the '^competition- 
wallah,'' in the matter of physique, absolutely without 
foundation, but a combination of circumstances some- 
times tend to develop sporting proclivities in the 
young civilian. Freed from control at an abnormally 
early age, he is unable to withstand the effects of 
example ; and thus individuals whose real tastes lie in 
quite an opposite direction force themselves into this 
groove. 

The sporting civilian, however, if he be a genuine 
one, may make a very good officer ; for there most 
always be some good in a sportsman, and he will very 
probably come into closer contact with the people than 
others whose predilections are of an opposite character. 
The danger is lest the sportsman should give up 
prosecuting his education, just when he is getting old 
enough to make it of real value to him. If this 
happens, there is every probability of his falling into 
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the fatal error of adopting a ''damned nigger '^ tone 
towards the subject population^ and generally imitating 
the failings of what may be called the ''roaring^' 
type of European official. 

But the evils wrought by these gentlemen (who 
usually mistake themselves for ''strong'^ rulers, the 
real fact being that they are by no means a match 
for designing natives) are not equalled by those which 
an '' energetic *^ officer of the bad type can produce. 
We mean an individual steeped in what may be called 
'' progress-at-any-price '^ principles, and embued with 
that passion for administrative detail, for the indul- 
gence of which patient and unresisting India has 
ever been the favourite field. He is essentially a 
phenomenon of the nineteenth century, this feverish 
age of over-production in every department of work, 
of spasmodic and misdirected effort. He will no 
doubt talk of his knowledge of the people, but he 
does not know them as his predecessor of ''patri- 
archal^^ days did. If he mixes with them it is to ask 
questions, to collect facts, to obtain grist for that 
pei^petuaUy-revolving machine in which are fabricated 
the tables and percentages, the calculations and statis- 
tics which form the be-all and end-all of his system. 

He has little real sympathy with the governed, 
they are too often to him but the corpus vile of an 
endless series of experiments. When they approach 
him they are either repelled by his over-developed 
intellectuality, or he overwhelms them with circulars, 
sections, rulings, and other kinds of official jargon. 
His entire energies are devoted either to the collection 
of facts, the manipulation of figures connected with 
every conceivable subject under the sun, or else to 
forcing a highly conservative people into grooves pre- 
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pared by an unbending and not too well-informed 
bureaucracy. 

If the collection of facts were meant for the infor- 
mation of this body, if they were prepared to bring 
their action more into harmony with things as they 
are, the former employment, at least, would not be a 
regrettable waste of power. But, alas I it is hardly 
possible to hope for this. The advocates of theoretical 
government do not want facts as a foundation for 
action, they rather desire them as an embellishment 
of, and appendage to, their a priori notions. 

Of course the appetite ,of the '* energetic '' district 
officer for work is perfectly insatiable. But he and 
those who set him in motion seem to forget that work 
to be useful must be intelligent ; that labour is, in 
itself, an evil, and has to be judged of by its results. 
He is, in too many instances, ruthlessly let loose upon 
a land panting for rest, the patient victim of over- 
legislation and over-administration of every kind. 

But our time will, perhaps, be more usefully em- 
ployed in considering the district officer not as he 
should not, but as we venture to think he ought to be. 
The review will lead us to look upon the subject of our 
meditations in himself, in his relations to his official 
superiors, in his relations to his subordinates, and 
above all in his dealings with the people. 

In what has gone before we must not be supposed 
to have depreciated the Herculean power of work 
which we found to characterise one of those types of 
district official which we have instanced as undesirable 
models for imitation. On the contrary no less energy 
was invariably conspicuous in that magnificent class, 
now threatened with extinction in the blighting 
atmosphere of officialdom which depresses the India of 
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to-day. Indeed^ rightly directed, the author of incal> 
culable mischief might effect a proportionate amount 
of good. But to direct that power of work which 
must be possessed by our ideal district officer, no less 
than by his antitype, into the right channels, several 
points have to be borne in mind. 

First and foremost the work must be done in refe- 
rence to an authority higher than any official superior, 
and there must be a determination to bow down before 
no golden image whatsoever. 

In his moments of reflection the statistic-hunter 
(if he has not degenerated into a mere machine) must 
realise how *' useless, stale, flat and unprofitable '^ is 
all writing for writing^s sake, and how demoralising 
it is to earn a cheap reputation for the possession of 
qualities which happen to be in request at the moment. 
And what shall be said when the work required to be 
done is of a positively pernicious kind? Will the 
settlement officer who has raised the Oovemment 
Revenue at the expense of a district's ruin, or the 
excise offiper who has brought about a similar result 
by teaching a hitherto temperate people to consume 
harmful intoxicants, find it sufficient answer to his 
conscience to plead pressure from superior authority ? 
Was it not his duty to oppose such pressure tempe- 
rately but firmly ? who else is to plead the cause of the 
people if their natural guardians abdicate the position ? 

It is to be feared that such excuses are often subter- 
fuges, by which individual wrong-doing seeks to shelter 
itself in attacking an organization under which it 
works, but which does not fetter independent action 
to the extent necessary to make the plea a valid one. 
Happily the time has gone by when official life was 
inconsistent with the maintenance of a high moral 
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tone. We are supposed to be governing on the highest 
principles, even if we sometimes transgress them in 
practice. One of the mistakes of the day, perhaps, 
is always to attribute Machiavellian principles to 
Governments. It may be that the oflScers who have 
sought a short road to fame by the crooked paths 
indicated above, have been as much in the wrong in 
judging of the real motives of their superiors, as in 
failing to oppcJse the unworthy designs unjustly im- 
puted to them. And an executive oflScer can always 
procure the virtual cancellation of an order which 
violates principle, LE he has tact enough to misunder- 
stand at the right moment, and put his chief into the 
position of having to affirm or disavow it, when its 
character is unmasked. 

Secondly, there must be the power of distinguishing 
between the useful and the .useless work, and a deter- 
mination to minimise the latter. Though a district 
officer would, of course, mistake his position if he took 
to originating proposals for the reform of administra- 
tive matters in his official capacity, yet he has abim- 
dant opportunities for making suggestions, and could 
doubtless do a great deal towards remedying the 
lamentable waste of power which goes on . in all offices^ 
without travelling outside his proper sphere. Atten- 
tion has been lately directed to the urgent necessity 
which exists for lightening the clerical labour of offices, 
and there is abundant field for the energetic in helping 
on this good work. Let any head of an office examine 
a little carefully the innumerable tables, statistics, and 
*^ statements ^' which find their way daily to the post 
under his signature. Who ever reads these things? 
What is the equivalent for the enormous outlay in 
stationery and printing which they represent? One 
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element which helps the crop of unnecessary statistics 
to grow, is supplied by the multifarious division of 
the 365 odd days which our planet consumes in its 
yearly path about the sun. 

There is the solar year, the financial year, the 
Revenue year, the Excise year, the Agricultural year, 
and, we believe, many others ; each department affects 
its own peculiar division of the twelve months ! Some 
of these distinctions are perhaps necessitated by cir- 
cumstances, but surely the majority of them might be 
blended to the infinite relief of everybody. 

Thirdly, the district officer should ever shrink from 
•employing his highly-paid time in doing work which 
can be done by others. There is so much that none 
but his hand can attempt to touch, that for him to 
descend to a lower stratum can only be a lamentable 
waste of power. 

An unfortunate jealousy of subordinates (sometimes 
seen in men from whom better things might have been 
•expected), tends much to the performance popularly 
and expressively described as '' cutting stones with a 
razor.** 

Fourthly, a true worker will always be ready to 
accept gratefully, instead of distrusting and rejecting, 
the labours of others — a wanton destruction of admi- 
nistrative capital, so to speak, to which personal jea- 
lousy too often leads. Indeed, lastly, too much stress 
cannot be laid upon the necessity of eliminating from 
all work the personal element. Brilliant it may be, 
more or less, according to the capacity of the worker, 
but it may be safely asserted that no work will be of 
the first class until it is purely disinterested, done for 
its own sake or that of the public, and with a total 
disregard of results to the worker. Of course we are 
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not ao visionary as to expect to eliminate human nature 
from mankind ; but it is better to aim at a high ideal, 
than to be too ready to accept things as they.are. 

By economy of time and labour, such as, we venture 
to thinks cannot fail to result from bearing in mind 
the maxims laid down above, an officer may be able to 
repel the current sarcasm which represents him as so 
occupied in writing about what he has done, and what 
he is going to do, as to leave no time for actually 
doing anything. He may also be able to answer the 
cynic who would divide his work into three classes, that 
which is not done, that which does itself, and that which 
is done vicariously! 

The above reflections may suffice to indicate our 
ideal district officer in himself. His attitude towards 
his superiors may be dismissed in a few words. While 
the jealousy, veiled sometimes under an affectation of 
contempt, which prevents an official from utilising the 
full powers of his subordinates, and securing their loyal 
co-operation, cannot too strongly be deprecated, it 
must be admitted that there is often very much to be 
desired on the other side. It is too much the fashion, 
especially among the more youthful members of the * 
service, to affect to regard their superiors as old fogies, 
and to laugh at the idea of obtaining any benefit from 
their criticism or advice. This is, of course, a most 
reprehensible and, indeed, ridiculous frame of mind. 
The probability is that no single human being exists 
who cannot teach something to every other. When a 
superior has, if no other qualification, a long term of 
experience as a warrant for his position, it is unneces- 
sary to dwell on the deference which this alone should 
command. If he gains nothing else from the strictures 
of his elders, an officer cannot fail either to strengthen 
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his convictions or else to modify or reject them^ that 
grand result of criticism which makes it so invaluable 
to all seekers after truth. 

With this view the district oflScer should lose no 
opportunity of obtaining the criticism of his superiors, 
and be careful to avoid the undignified and self-con- 
demnatory show of temper, too often indulged in by 
some of his class when their decisions are reversed, or 
their measures impugned. By mutual conciliation 
and co-operation alone can that tension between its 
different parts be avoided, which is so fatal to the 
efficiency of the administrative machinery. 

Remarks of a similar kind apply to the inter-relation 
of the district officer and the departments. We may 
elsewhere have let fall expressions capable of an inter- 
pretation disparaging to the officials in charge of some 
special item of administrative work. But it is only in 
what may be termed their hypertrophical development 
that the activity of the departments can be looked upon 
as pernicious; and the most unreasonable jealousy 
and resistance is occasionally experienced by them at 
the hands of the district officials. Rightly utilised, 
however, no machinery could be more effective for 
saving an officer's time, and assisting him in perform- 
ing work which he must accept as part of his essen- 
tial duties. The real worker will be sure to welcome 
instead of resenting departmental scrutiny, which, 
while supplying the all-important desideratum of cri- 
ticism on work actually done, will at the same time 
be able to point out the directions in which energy 
can be most usefully expended. 

The attitude of the district officer towards his native 
subordinates and his relationship to the people may be 
considered together. 
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In his behaviour towards the people, the Indian 
official has at once to imitate and avoid imitating his 
native colleague. In habitual demeanour no more 
admirable example could be set the British adminis- 
trator than by a good Indian prince or native official 
of the Imperial service. And admirably, it is to be 
feared, is the lesson neglected. Instead of a self- 
contained dignity, a demeanour varying between the 
extremes of over-familiarity and abusiveness, is too 
often seen in baleful operation. 

We have before alluded incidentally to the evil 
done by an abusive demeanour, which many otherwise 
admirable officers do not seem in the least to realise. 
Abuse is far more dreaded by natives of India of 
good family and position than even personal violence; 
and Englishmen should not be the last to understand 
how cowardly it is to inflict either, when it cannot be 
returned. It is true that there are many temptations 
to irritability in India ; but, laying aside all other con- 
siderations, it is of the most practical importance to 
consult the feelings (foolish though they be) of those 
who surround us. There cannot be a doubt that a 
knowledge of what they may have to endure in this 
way deters a large number of men of good family 
from seeking success in life in the honourable career 
of the public service. The injury thus done to the 
calibre of the administration, and to the country at 
large, is incalculable. 

The inaccessibility of native officials has to be as care- 
fully avoided as their admirable deportment should be 
copied. Dignity with the native naturally becomes 
inapproachability^ and, perhaps, considering what 
Indian society is, it is as well that this shoidd be so. 
But as the whole secret of the universe consists in 
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an acceptance of paradoxes and a union of opposites, 
the object of our exemplar district oflBcer should be to 
combine this native dignity with perfect freedom of 
intercourse with the people at stated times. 

The double. rJ/e can be played with ease by any 
man of strong personal character, who, while he loses 
no opportunity of ^^ magnifying his office," can un- 
bend at intervals into the sympathising friend. There 
is need — great need of such all over the country. 
Misapprehension as to the real intentions of Govern- 
ment has to be removed; ignorance of the grossest 
kind to be enlightened : foolish fears, misgivings and 
suspicions have to be allayed. And too often there are 
real grievances to be redressed, the battle of hard fact 
and actual necessity against preconceived ideas has to 
be fought out on behalf of the " dumb millions '* to 
whom, as before stated, the district officer is the only 
really effectual friend. He must, however, at all risks 
find some plan of tearing down the official veil, which 
too often divides men of his class from the real feelings 
of the masses. 

Not only is this contact necessary for finding out 
the needs of the people, it is still more so for the pur- 
pose of affording the officer himself that criticism 
on his actions which can alone guide them into the 
right channels. 

With the general and political education we are 
giving India, we must expect to see the demand for 
information as to the principles of our rule, and the 
reasons for our acts, growing daily. And the only way 
to rob this growth of popular feeling of danger is to 
anticipate it, and be ready to meet it more than half- 
way. In his capacity of friend the district officer is, 
of course, the proper medium for this, as well as for 
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all other purposes^ between the Government and the 
governed. When the people have been taken into the 
confidence of their rulers in some matters, they will 
the more readily accept ignorance as to others, when 
reasons of State policy dictate the necessity for drawing 
the curtain. But, oh I when will men generally look 
for hostile criticism instead of agreement, and, in place 
of shutting themselves up in an enervating fool's para- 
dise, come out into the sharp but bracing air of 
unfettered opinion, and, strengthening their convic- 
tions if right, by opposition overcome, be ready to 
renounce them without a murmur if wrong ? 

As matters are at present, the key of too many a 
district officer's private ear is held by an underpaid 
orderly of inferior birth. When the golden bridge over 
the gulf, fixed by this underling's cupidity between 
the officer and those who should be in close and con- 
stant intercourse with him, has been crossed, the con- 
versation between the two parties is commonly confined 
to a few common-places, which it is an egregious waste 
of time either to hear or to utter. The intruder (for 
when he interrupts your work and his own, what else 
is he ?) only appears because he is a&aid you will do 
him some injury if he does not come, a misappre- 
hension due, of course, to want of free intercourse with 
you, and consequent ignorance of your character. 

As remedies for this unfortunate state of things two 
expedients may be suggested. Either let the office of 
Chamberlain to the District Magistrate be entrusted 
to a person of high class, chosen by the suffrages of 
those who will of tenest require his services ; or else let 
there be a room open in each officer^s house, which can 
be entered by anyone desiring an interview, without 
the intervention of any underling whatever. Those 
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who had no particular purpose in remaining could leave 
their cards or enter their names in a book, if the object 
of their search did not enter the room within a reason- 
able time. But the official would, of course, make it 
his business to ascertain if he had any visitors, either 
by entering the room at a stated hour, or in some 
other manner. If the reception-room could be made 
to open on to the public street, the maximum of acces- 
sibility would be attained, and it would be advisable to 
divide it into two compartments, into one of which 
anyone, without distinction of rank or class, could 
enter, so as to promulgate the idea that the ear of the 
ruler is open to all, and not only to the rich and influ- 
ential. 

Once admitted to an interview (which should gene- 
rally be in a private room, where eaves-dropping is 
impossible), it is all-important that there should be no 
restriction as to what a visitor may and may not say. 
Tying the tongues of natives results in a fatal igno- 
rance of the requirements of a district, which no length 
of residence can correct. We do not say accept all 
that is said, but hear and weigh everything, and let 
everyone feel that he can speak out fearlessly and 
freely. In this way alone can an officer find out how 
his subordinate native staff are working, that all- 
important lesson that seems so easy and is so difficult. 
He has, of course, to guard against the favourite Indian 
trick of combination to ruin an obnoxious individual. 
But if his ear is open to " all sorts and conditions of 
men,'^ this will be rarely possible, and, if attempted, 
can be easily detected by one who knows the Asiatic 
character. 

In the same way, the district officer should always 
be seeking, as it were, for criticism on his acts, and 
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trying to consult the people as to those administrative 
measures which affect them most nearly. 

We have already suggested a means of inviting the 
non-official world to assist the administration by their 
deliberations on those political topics which concern 
the inner life of the populace. 

But the district officer has ready to his hand^ if he 
will only use it, a fund of experience combined with 
that sense of responsibility which service under Gro- 
vemment alone seems to teach. He should never lose 
an opportunity of inducing his native officials to discuss 
administrative questions, both with him^ and among 
themselves. It is only by constant discussion^ and the 
weighing of as many opinions as possible, that a true 
solution of such questions is obtained. The older 
members of the subordinate service are also com- 
pelled in this way to give their younger colleagues 
the benefit of their experience. This experience, it is 
needless to add, is of equal importance to the Euro- 
pean official ; and yet how often does one see an officer 
summarily rejecting the opinions of his native subor- 
dinates, from what looks very like a childish love of 
the exercise of arbitrary power ! The mischief done 
by such conduct, even in the way of impression, is 
incalculable. Natives, in and out of office, aire the 
keenest possible judges of character, and, noting all 
this pettiness, they refuse to believe that we are in 
earnest. 

All these things (and innumerable others) have to 
be borne in mind by the officer whose work is to be of 
the useful kind. We have said so much about per- 
nicious activity, that it might be supposed we were 
advocating a policy of inaction. But here, again, the 
paradox comes in. The land needs rest, it is true; 
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the attempts at (so to speak) antedating civilisation^ 
by dispensing with the necessarily slow process of de- 
velopment, have produced a kind of political hyper- 
trophy, for which this is the only cure. But it by no 
means follows that a district officer's work must be of 
the negative kind. On the contrary, when he has dis- 
covered what has to be done, and what left alone (that 
all-important preliminary to useful action), he will find 
abundant field for activity in every department of the 
administration. Some of the mistakes of the day in 
India are probably traceable to the self-congratulatory 
notion that we have brought the administrative machine 
to perfection. Hence, perhaps, has arisen the idea 
that it is now time to look out for less expensive 
methods of working. But the real truth seems to be 
that we are only at the beginning, instead of the end 
of our work. Theoretically, perhaps, we have made 
great strides towards a system as near perfection as it 
is possible to devise a priori. But the work of putting 
our theories into practice, the work of testing a priori 
notions by the fierce ordeal of practical experience, 
and, we may add, the work of loyally carrying out the 
plans sketched for us by superior authority, — all this, 
remains to be done. 

Is there a single district officer who will venture to 
state that any one department of his administration 
has arrived at perfection? On the contrary, we 
imagine that the majority would admit that few had 
progressed much beyond the initial stages of develop- 
ment. 

An exception must be made in favour of the 
Accounts Branch. The rules and safeguards for the 
prevention of fraud in Indian treasuries, and for se- 
curing that control over local expenditure which is so 
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essential to a sound financial administration^ are pro- 
bably the most perfect in the worlds and, on the whole^ 
they are conscientiously carried out. But nearly every 
other department requires much patient work before it 
can afford legitimate ground for congratulation, 

And^ while he works hard at every department of the 
administration, no officer who has the welfare of India 
at heart can avoid attempting something towards reme- 
dying the lamentable want of discipline and tone which 
pervades every department of the public service. No 
single individual's efforts can do much towards clean- 
sing this Augean stable; but everyone can help ac- 
cording to his ability and contribute something towards 
the desired end. By doing all that is possible to per- 
suade men of good family to enter the service, by 
trying to induce the best native society to set its face 
against venality, by ruthlessly weeding out the black 
sheep, and keeping a watchful eye over the whole flock, 
much progress may be made towards purifying and 
popularizing the service. Once recruit it with men of 
high birth, and a large portion of the difficulties in the 
way of integrity will disappear. 

A low-caste man is tempted by a power for evil 
which an individual of high birth can never possess ; 
and he is restrained by no sanctions or traditions from 
making his office as lucrative as possible. It is un- 
necessary further to dilate on the only effectual means 
of watching the native subordinate staff — ^free and 
imreserved intercourse with the people. 

We have now, perhaps, said enough to show the 
extreme importance of the district officer, the multi- 
farious nature of his duties, and the caution necessary 
to him in his performance of them. As we have 
before remarked, he has to learn the duties of a sove- 
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reign, to remember the three-fold functions of Govern- 
ment, as the preserver of order, the guardian of health, 
and the protector of the " weak against the strong/*^ 
and to look with suspicion upon any interference with 
the liberties of the subject which goes much beyond 
these cardinal lines of administrative action. 

It is worthy of at least a passing remark, that any 
reform of the Indian Administration which is dictated 
by the urgent need for economy (and economy could 
here be effected with scarcely any sacrifice of efficiency), 
ought to proceed upon a more candid recognition of 
the facts above adverted to. What we mean is that all 
future changes in the Administration ought to aim at 
bringing the working unit of Government and the 
Government itself more into immediate contact, and 
at abolishing all intermediaries. 

At present, the connection between the head that 
plans and the hands that execute is broken by a num- 
ber of intervening mediums. These mediums, whether 
appearing in the shape of ^^ Commissioners," *^ Boards,'* 
or what not, have an unfortunate tendency to wrap 
themselves in the well-known official mist (which, 
while it certainly obscures the commonplace from the 
public gaze, at the same time neutralises the effect of 
the machinery within), and to affect inapproachability. 
Nothing is more painful than to see an officer in a high 
position taking this tone, and seeking to rule by the 
force of his office instead of that of his personal cha- 
racter. Such conduct (which is almost always accom- 
panied by jealousy of power) prevents all loyalty of 
work, all that seeking to please a superior whose 
superiority is cheerfully acknowledged, which is so 
essential to the harmonious and effective working of the 
administrative machine. 
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The Govemiaent might surely work more openly 
with advantage to itself ; courting instead of resenting 
respectful criticism of its acts, by its executive officers 
(just as we have wished the latter to behave towards 
the people), instead of wrapping itself up in a mystical 
obscurity. It is because the presence of Commis- 
sioners and Boards tends to accentuate this mysticism, 
even more than because they form probably an un- 
necessary item on the debit side of the account, that 
we think they might be removed. 

For a country like India it seems necessary and 
sufficient that there should be three elements only in 
the Government. First, a legislative council, which 
should be, above all things, itinerant, and, indeed, 
largely composed of local members; secondly, the 
provincial governors ; and thirdly, the district officers, 
the executors of their commands, and responsible 
advisers in all matters whatsoever. The latter should 
be constantly meeting in committees for the comparison 
of experience, so that the council and the executive 
might reap the full benefit of their knowledge of local 
conditions. The Provincial Governors would be assisted 
by as many Heads of Departments as might be neces- 
sary ; only instead of calling them Commissioners or 
Boards, we would designate them at once Secretaries 
to Government in their respective departments. 

Thus would be secured that unity in diversity which 
is a law of the universe, and therefore as applicable to 
men as to things. It would be the test of capacity in 
the Governor, how far he could identify himself with 
each of the Departments, and vivify them by his 
personal influence ; it would be the test of capacity in 
the Departmental officials, how far they could be 
trusted to act alone. 
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With a system like this, with a Government in touch 
with the actual executors of its orders, and they them- 
selves in a similar relation to the people, we venture to 
think that much of the incongruity of British adminis- 
tration in India, much of its inadaptability to the wants 
of the masses, would pass away. The district officer, 
forced to do his work properly, will do what the unpaid 
machinery, with which it is sought to supersede him, 
could never accomplish. 
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VII. 
LOCAL SELF-GOVERNMENT. 



In our last chapter we put in a plea for the district 
officer^ and contended that he should not be superseded 
by an impossible unpaid staflF, who would only attempt 
to realise in an illegal manner the salary not allowed 
them by law. This naturally introduces us to the 
famous scheme of self-government for India^ of which 
we have all heard so much lately. It is usual to 
connect this policy directly with the Government of 
Lord Bipon ; but there are not a few indications of its 
having been inspired from Downing Street, coming, as 
it did, contemporaneously with a similar measure ap- 
plicable to the counties of England. That the same 
policy should have been simultaneously announced for 
two such widely-di£Fering localities is of itself almost 
sufficient to account for the great disfavour with which 
the proposal was originally received by the large 
majority of official Anglo-Indians. 

The supporters of the policy tried to make out that 
the Civil Service opposed the measure because it 
threatened their own dignities, influence and autho- 
rity ; but this must surely be looked upon as one of 

9 ♦ 
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those calumnious assertions which, amid the clatter of 
wordy warfare which every controversy now-a-days 
arouses, pass muster for argument. We believe that 
it was, in the largest number of cases at least, in the 
true interest of the people themselves, that official 
Anglo- India objected to the wholesale gift of rights 
which were not desired, and for which the majority 
were not ready, and of functions which they were not 
qualified to exercise. 

The policy as at present in action has been very 
much modified, and the principle underlying it, of 
course, deserves our most cordial acceptance ; but in 
the form in which it was originally presented, we 
cannot help thinking that every true well-wisher of 
India was bound to oppose it. 

It does not require a very lengthy experience of the 
country, or particularly keen powers of prevision to 
perceive that premature measures of this kind only 
tend to retard the attainment of full civil liberty by 
the people ; because, when their unwisdom is demon- 
strated by painful experience, a reaction is sure to set 
in, which will only tend to rivet still firmer the fetters 
of autocracy. Of course, all those who wish to hasten 
the day when, having fulfilled her mission, England 
may hand over to themselves the government of these 
teeming millions which Providence has for the present 
placed in her charge, must be at one with the ideas 
conveyed by the words which head this paper; and if 
they fear to see the leading-strings which are guiding 
the political infancy of the country relaxed too sud- 
denly, it is most disingenuous to try and misrepresent 
them as opponents of the liberties of the people. 

We are bound, however, to explain why a policy 
which commands our adherence in principle, calls for 
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opposition as actually presented. We can only fall back 
upon the fundamental ideas we have been compelled to 
offer, again and again^ in explanation of the apparently 
inexplicable, at the risk of being reproached for re- 
iteration. It is only when the paradox of the universe 
is accepted that what is doubtful becomes clear, and 
the manifold riddles that surround us on all sides cease 
to defy solution. In the particular case under consi- 
deration, we should apply the principle by saying that 
India wants rest from pernicious activity, but not 
from useful action. She wants reforms, but not hasty 
and premature ones ; she wants a thorough discussion 
and threshing out of facts and proposals ; full delibe- 
ration on the evils to be cured and the remedies 
suggested. 

Neither those who would stand still altogether, nor 
those who would progress by leaps and bounds, are her 
true friends. A perception of what Mr. Spencer 
would perhaps call the *^ reconcilability of the appa- 
rently contradictory,^' will generally end in the adop- 
tion of a ^^ via media" although the really self-reliant 
judgment, of course, reserves to itself the right of in- 
clining to either extreme, whenever those exceptional 
circumstances arise which call for the abandonment 
of general principles of action. It is perhaps because 
there were no such exceptional circumstances in the 
case in question, that we feel justified in objecting to 
the local self-government scheme originally propounded 
by the Council of the Marquis of Ripon. 

Again, there was an ignoring of facts actually 
existing — a want of recognition of the large measure 
of self-government already — ^in theory at least — 
accorded to the people: this tended to invest the 
supporters of the ^*new departure" with a totally 
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undeserved character of liberators of the oppressed; 
and^ at the same time, to throw an equally unmerited 
reproach of absolutism on those who could not approve 
it. The matters of local administration which it was 
proposed to hand over to native control, were, the 
Government forgot or overlooked, actually under the 
guidance of Boards and Committees. And the services 
of any natives willing and able to assist were, as a rule, 
utilised to the full by district oflScers. Under the 
guidance of European experts, the seeds of excellence 
in many departments of administration were being 
sown. But such a process must necessarily be a slow 
one, generations must pass away before the full eflFects 
of this training could be produced. All of a sudden, 
under this new scheme, it was proposed to cut off 
these educational influences for ever; to throw away 
at one fell swoop the means by which the gradual de- 
velopment was being accomplished — to push aside the 
hand which was guiding a semi-barbarous people along 
the path of political progress. The district officer, the 
guide, philosopher and friend of the committees, the 
dry-nurse of their administrative childhood, was to 
be dispensed with ! Even the people themselves, on 
whom this wonderful blessing of Liberal policy was to 
be conferred, looked askance at it. A few natives, 
perhaps, of the very advanced school, who are passing 
through a sort of puppy-fever of intellectual life, and 
who would be anxious to see their countrymen 
elevated to bench or chairman's table, whether fit 
for the position or no, might be on the introducer's side. 
But the masses, in so far as they could think at all, 
would remember how, when left to themselves, to raise 
money for any purpose (for example), natives have not 
only evaded their individual portion of the public burdens. 
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but sought to exempt the rich, as a class^ from taxation. 
Others, again^ might have noted how little chance of 
progress the lower strata of society could expect at the 
hands of xnten influenced by a perhaps not altogether 
unreasonable dread of the elevation of the proletariat. 
Again^ public works, sanitation and other matters^ 
which come within the sphere of action of district and 
municipal committees, are the very ones in which 
natives, however desirous of acting rightly, stand most 
urgently in need of European supervision. Of course, it 
is needless also to observe that the ties of relationship, 
of caste prejudice, religious prejudice, and the thousand 
and one backdoor influences to which the Indian official 
is exposed, operate more largely in reference to local 
affairs than under other conditions. It is hardly the way 
to begin a man's political education, unless, indeed, you 
intend to teach him a PAmericaine, to cast him un- 
fettered among such a host of temptations. And yet 
this political education is one of the advantages claimed 
by its advocates for the new scheme. 

But we have endeavoured to show that the scheme 
was not really a new one, the only novel feature being 
the ignoring, and, as originally sketched, one might 
almost say, abolition of the district officer, or, in other 
words, cutting the thread of vitality in the growing 
body politic. Decentralization, perhaps, might have 
been the watchword of the leaders of the innovation, 
but they failed to see that in reality this principle 
would be completely lost sight of, if the smallest 
details of administration were to be carried on on lines 
laid down by the supreme Government. 

Although theorists will go on confounding an Indian 
district with an English county, still even the wildest 
reformer could not propose to leave out the principle 
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of control altogether^ and the effect of the original 
idea of local self-government would have been to sub- 
stitute an autocracy ignorant for one cognizant of local 
conditions. At the time that we write, indeed^ the 
original proposals of the scheme have been very much 
modified ; so much so, indeed, as to call forth from some 
critics the remark that the whole thing has been ren- 
dered nugatory. But this is scarcely correct : some 
very tangible results have followed even from this in 
some respects deplorable agitation ; and if the scheme 
had been introduced in its present shape^ it is probable 
that half the opposition to it would have been dis- 
armed. One evil had undoubtedly crept into the 
working of these Committees and Boards in some dis- 
tricts. The official presidents had in too many 
instances taken to regarding the assemblies they were 
supposed to consult (as the despots of France did 
their parliaments) as mere registering bodies, and to 
declaring their own views beforehand upon matters 
under discussion; under which circumstances those 
who know the India of to-day will perceive that honest 
debate and candid expression of opinion would ordi- 
narily be impossible. But this impatience of a criti- 
cism which it should be his business to invite^ and 
which we have elsewhere laid stress on as a most 
tangible and regrettable defect in the behaviour of many 
a district officer, is hardly to be cured by his elimina- 
tion. Now that the total expunging has been ex- 
changed, in the new form which the measure has taken 
in the legislative mill, for the mere abolition of mem- 
bership, retaining the supervision and control which is 
so indispensable at present, we feel that to a certain 
extent the object of both parties, though at the expense 
of a great deal of avoidable heart-burning, has been 
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attained. But the great objection that still remains is 
that^ the whole scheme being founded upon an expecta- 
tion and presumption of a public morality which un- 
fortunately does not yet exist in India^ this supervision^ 
if it is to be effective in guarding the masses from cruel 
injustice and wrong, bids fair to be more onerous than 
actual participation in the work to be done. 

The one legacy of the agitation is probably the check 
to the hyper-autocratic tendencies of certain local 
despots alluded to above, in ignoring the lessons of the 
age^ and attempting to lay aside assistance and advice 
of every sort, and rule by the unaided exercise of their 
own individuality. But surely a warning might have 
been administered to these gentlemen (who mighty 
perhaps, plead in their defence a bad example set them 
at Calcutta and Simla!) without such a regrettable 
controversy as this has been. 

Similar remarks apply to nesorly the whole of the 
*^ questions *' for which the Administration of Lord 
Ripon will long be famous. That great benefits have 
been conferred on the Indian people (though the 
benefits are not of a tangible nature) seems unde- 
niable. The popular cause has been championed, and 
a torch of patriotism lighted which may be fairly 
expected to defy the hand of the extinguisher. But 
whether these results have been obtained otherwise 
than at a fearful sacrifice to the people themselves, it 
is still too soon to decide. With a little less haste and 
a little more tact^ the whole country might have been 
enlisted on the popular side instead of being divided 
into hostile camps. But it is^ perhaps, by this ebb and 
flow of progress and retrogression, each in excess, 
that the ultimate advancement of a nation is worked 
out. 
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While accepting for the present the conclusion which 
this controversy has now reached, we cannot regard it 
as giving full play to the principles noted as deserving 
support. It therefore behoves us to avoid the reproach 
of merely destructive criticism by suggesting an alter- 
native procedure. In the first paper of this little work 
we ventured to propose a method of utilising the 
assistance of any natives of India competent to render 
it^ in the work both of administration and legislation^ 
and we will now consider the subject a little more in 
detail, and also endeavour to ascertain if there are no 
other methods by which the principles under discus- 
sion caji be brought into action, and the manifold 
benefits which may be expected to flow from them 
secured — a cheaper administration, the consultation of 
the wishes of the governed in the government of the- 
country, the opening out of extended fields of employ- 
ment to the people, their political training, and identi- 
fication with the policy of their alien rulers. 

The connection of the people with the administration 
referred to above was to be brought about by popular as- 
sociations, which should be invited, in the first instance,, 
to discuss all those questions of policy which most 
nearly affect the domestic life of the masses. The 
advantages of such a system (which is hardly new, but 
merely an amplification of an existing one long in use 
in India) seems so obvious that it is unnecessary to 
dilate on them. The most confirmed absolutist could 
hardly object to the scheme, under which the people 
would be consulted only to the extent considered 
advisable by their rulers. Nor need the associations 
fear that they would find time hang heavily on their 
hands. Letting alone the fact that they could find 
abundant occupation for their leisure in attacking^ 
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social abuses, the Oovemment would probably lose 
little time in recognising the advantages of such a 
system over a policy resting only on ct priori grounds, 
and furnish them with abundant employment. The 
advantages over the elective system, on which Boards 
and Committees for local self-government are at 
present constituted, are the following. 

The evils of all elective systems are avoided (and 
some of the worst of these are beginning to show 
themselves in our Indian constituencies), and a con- 
stant supply of those interested in the matters under 
discussion is secured, because all are entitled to sit and 
speak at the meetings. If any question which vitally 
affects the well-being of any section of the community 
is on the tapis^ a method is provided for taking a sort 
of plebiscite (see the first chapter), and thus ascertain- 
ing the real feelings of the masses. India is, as a rule, 
totally unripe for elective government, except in this 
manner, and we fear that the effect of the newly-conferred 
franchise has been, in too many instances, to pitch-fork 
individuals, not representatives in any way, into the 
position of representatives of the people, whose natural 
leaders have been pushed aside by the power of wealth 
or wire-pulling, with the inevitable effect of making the 
popular voice quite unheard at the deliberations of the 
newly- constituted bodies. When, however, each section 
of the community is assembled, under the chieftainship 
of those to whom they have been accustomed to look 
up for centuries, and agree to express their views 
through them, there is an instrumentality for inter- 
communication between rulers and ruled, the impor- 
tance of which cannot be overrated. In this way the 
people can make their voice heard, and at the same 
time listen to those who have a message to give them* 
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In this manner alone were the reforms alluded to ia 
the first chapter effected^ and^ small as was the result^ 
the agency seemed so effective, and to give such pro- 
mise for the future, that a plea is therein raised for 
giving permanence to the arrangement. By it the 
teachings of history and experience seem to be utilised 
instead of ignored, and the people are approached as 
they are. 

The second way in which the principles of local self- 
government could be developed, as indicated in the 
opening paper, was in the formation of a provincial 
council for the assistance of the Supreme Govern- 
ment in legislative measures affecting local interests. 
That some reform is necessary of the system under 
which the Indian Government exercises the law- 
making functions, has been, more or less, gene- 
rally admitted. 

A profound but somewhat cynical writer has ob- 
served, with reference to the legislative functions of 
Government, that they are often more usefully em- 
ployed in obliterating the results of previous labours 
than in work of a positive kiad. Although it cannot 
be said that the Indian Legislature, which has^ un- 
doubtedly given to the world some of the most useful 
enactments of codified law to be found in any country, 
is obnoxious to such criticism, it nevertheless presents 
many vulnerable points to the shafts of the fault- 
finder. Of late, there has been too much of a disposi- 
tion evinced to go in for fancy legislation, to justify 
the existence of the Council by re-enacting old laws 
under a new dress, if no other food could be found for 
the legislative mill. So long as the law-makers of 
Hindustan confine themselves to reproducing old sta- 
tutes with clauses numbered afresh, although they may 
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waste the public time and money^ and worry the native 
subordinate service (who usually commit these numbers 
to memory) they will do no tangible harm. But 
there is always the fear that a powerful machinery 
like this, if it works without reference to the necessity 
for its labours, may be set to experimental legislation, 
and India is a dangerous country in which to indulge 
in such a pastime. 

Let us take three maxims of law-making, and see 
how far they are recognised in India. First, that a 
new law should confer upon those affected by it a 
status really desirable and necessary for them; in 
other words, that legislation should follow the lead of, 
and not anticipate, popular movement. Secondly, 
that an amending statute should set at rest all doubt- 
fill interpretations of its predecessor, and correct the 
defects that actual practice has emphasised and pointed 
out; and, thirdly, that the scope of a law should not 
be so wide as to include within the sphere of its 
activity incompatible conditions. 

It is probable that instances of the breach of all 
these three rules could be found in the recent history 
of Indian laws. Every premature enactment, of course, 
sins against the first rule, and it is to be feared that 
in some new editions of old enactments, which have 
found their way into the official records during the 
past few years, old doubts, old inconsistencies, which 
had tended to make the previous statute unworkable, 
and called forth the necessity of a change, surprise us 
by their reappearance. 

But it is against the third rule, perhaps, that the acts 
of the Indian Legislature have more often sinned than 
against any other. The attempt has been made to pro- 
mulgate rules which should be universally applicable to 
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every part of a vast continent^ inhabited by a vast 
congeries of heterogeneous races^ with incompatible 
customs and wants. Such attempts have usually 
ended^ whenever they have been tried, in profound 
failure. 

We venture to think that if two expedients, sug- 
gested elsewhere, for bringing the law-maker more 
into touch with the masses of the people could be in- 
troduced, most of the above-mentioned defects would 
be remedied, and, in particular, some sort of represen- 
tation or advocacy of the claims of provinces and other 
subdivisions of the Empire, would be secured so as to 
guard against the danger of unintelligent special 
legislation. First, the Legislative Council should be 
itinerant — should not only pass special laws at the head- 
quarters of the province concerned, where all persons 
interested in them should have an opportunity of being 
heard on questions at issue, but should not be sta- 
tionary at one place, even when engaged on matters of 
general or imperial concern, but be always seeking for 
the opinion of all sorts and conditions of men, in all 
places, even on those grand questions which they may 
affect to regard as lying outside the sphere of the 
vulgar. 

The true statesman knows that there is every pro- 
bability of his receiving most useful hints, even upon 
the most lofty questions of policy, if he is carefol 
to be open to comment of every kind, and that, if he 
gains no new ideas, he will at least strengthen his old 
ones by the refutation of error. 

Secondly, there should be a permanent Provincial 
Council in all satrapies of the Empire, with district or 
divisional branches, if necessary, at which questions of 
political import might be freely discussed, so that the 
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opinions of these bodies should be ready -formed, as it 
were, and not require manufacturing on the spur of 
the moment, whenever the Imperial Council had need 
of them. If these bodies were on a wrong tack, they 
might be corrected and sent back again to work and do 
better in the future. 

With an itinerant Council, and a machinery like this 
for finding out those who think on political matters, 
and bringing them into contact with the makers of law 
(as to the selection of members, see the first chapter), 
there would be no want of touch between the latter 
and the people, such as is observable to such a lament- 
able extent at the present day, and, besides, a means 
of political education of the most valuable kind would 
be provided. 

Such a method of consulting the people as to laws 
to be made afiecting them would surely be superior to 
the mere publishing of draft codes in the vernaculars, 
and circulating them in a haphazard way, though by 
this expedient the Government has admitted the neces- 
sity of the object, for attaining which the above device 
has been selected. 

But even should the rulers of India consider that 
the time has hardly come for the formation of such 
political associations as suggested above — though we 
would most earnestly urge that such associations exist 
all over the country, and the only way to rob them of 
political danger is to recognise, guide, and utilise them 
— there remains yet another direction in which local 
self-government could be fostered, and the administra- 
tion made over to the natives of the country. We 
refer to the judicial branch of the service. That this, 
both in its higher and lower ranks, could be much 
more largely officered by natives than it is, with 
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much advantage to the country^ is admitted pretty- 
generally. 

The legislative councils of the Province whose crea- 
tion we have advocated above would be unpaid entirely : 
though we have confidence in the power of eflfort to 
create patriotic impulses in those who can afPord to 
indulge them, individuals engaged in local administra- 
tion work would, we fear, seek to indemnify themselves 
by the three Fs (power, patronage, and perquisites) 
for absence of lawful remuneration ; but native judicial 
officers^ replacing some of the large number of Euro- 
peans now employed on judicial work, would benefit at 
once both themselves and their country. We should 
not have to lament either that our unpaid staff would 
not work, or that they remunerated themselves in an 
irregular manner; and, while opening out an enlarged 
field for employment to the Indians, the saving of 
salary, as compared with the emolument of Europeans, 
would be all clear gain. No one, we should imagine^ 
can look with complacency on the lamentable waste of 
power resulting when so much highly-paid British 
talent is set down to the task of listening to and re- 
cording volumes of worthless so-called evidence, which 
the disuse of the national oaths and other causes has 
rendered utterly unreliable, or of unravelling the mazes 
of indigenous law. 

Supplemented by reforms which aim at the removal 
of the obstacles which now prevent men of good family 
from seeking for Government service and others which 
have for object the higher culture of these men, and 
bringing to bear upon them the pressure of the best 
native society to keep themselves pure — ^this innovation 
could not but be a great boon to the country. 

It might be necessary to keep in reserve, as it were. 
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a certain number of European judges for important 
cases, especially as long as the tendency towards inju- 
dicious leniency^ and reluctance to convict on good 
evidence in capital cases^ remains among the native 
judiciary ; though, of course, the effect of higher cul- 
ture will surely be to remove these blots. The ranks 
of the covenanted service should be thrown open un- 
reservedly to all members of the native judicial branch 
who are qualified for the position of district judge — ^we 
do not say at once ; let vested interests be spared, but 
do not create any new ones. 

Similarly, one cannot help feeling that the Opium, 
the Post-Office, the Customs, and all similar branches 
of the administration, where political functions are not 
exercised, should be reserved as far as possible for 
natives, if qualified for the post. 

We cannot leave the subject without considering one 
method of establishing a very extensive kind of local 
self-government which obtains already in some parts 
of the Indian Empire — we refer to the system of 
village courts or arbitration punchayats for the deci- 
sion of petty cases. The enormous evils traceable to the 
irregular action of the courts of criminal justice are 
too well known to anyone acquainted with the country. 
One simple cure for a number of these evils is clearly 
to remove the decision of petty cases (which are 
responsible for the majority of the mischief) from dis- 
tant and ignorant tribunals to local courts, which will 
be personally cognisant of the facts of the cases. Even 
if these courts should prove venal, they would work 
less wrong than is at present perpetrated by the inju- 
dicious action of inexperienced or wrong-headed 
magistrates. But we believe that the very same influ- 
ences which would compel witnesses to tell the truth 
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before these courts, would operate very powerfully to 
keep the courts themselves pure. We refer, of course, 
to the irresistible public opinion of the village com- 
munity. 
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The law of periodicity, which seems to pervade the 
whole of the physical universe, can often be detected 
at work in the alternations of progress and retrogression 
which constitute the landmarks of the history of the 
human race. Without accepting the " positivist '^ 
view, which reduces the lords of creation to merely the 
highest form of material combination (and one objec* 
tion to which is that if man has reaUy been developed 
out of a Rhizopod, it is time for him now to be enter- 
ing upon a new stage of existence, and rising superior 
to that human nature which still so obtrusively clings 
to him), the student of history and of politics may 
find most useful food for reflection in examining the 
analogies presented by the two worlds of matter and 
of man. 

Turning to our present subject, we find, in religion, 
a period of about five centuries as the epoch during 
which coming changes seem usually to have been fore- 
shadowed, brought to maturity, and at last brought 
forth. At the dawn of history we see no trace of the 
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possibility of revolt against any religion, however im- 
pure or tjrrannical. Five centuries before our era, we 
find a genera] tendency to reform in those quarters of 
the globe where the Mghest civilisations of the period 
were flourishing. Roughly speaking, Confucius in 
further Asia, Sakya Muni, and Zoroaster in Southern 
and Western Asia respectively, and Pythagoras in 
Europe, were all working at the same time. It is 
almost needless to observe that the reforms preached 
by these great men, being far in advance of the age 
in which they were promulgated, met the usual fate, 
their authors merely succeeding for the most part in 
founding dogmatic religions. Indeed, when the next 
period arrives, when a much greater and more lasting 
reform is to be introduced, we still note some of the 
incidents of failure which had marked the progress 
of the imperfect movements which had preceded. For 
with Christianity appeared the complete reversal of 
all principles of human action. What wonder, then, 
that, when the last of those great apostles who had 
come under the personal influence of their Master 
had passed away — and perhaps even they hardly 
grasped the full meaning of the great ideas He had 
to impart — we see a tendency to return to the old 
maxims and motives of conduct ? Humanity, perhaps, 
fondly dreamed that it was to be regenerated at 
once, but it had to be taught that the seed only of 
its great future could be sown on that date which 
is naturally quoted as the birth-day of progress — 
that the law of the universe had to be followed, the 
seed must die, before it could blossom and bring 
forth. And the mightier the product to be looked for, 
the longer the seed will remain in an apparently 
lifeless condition. Would that the despondent, who. 
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noting the slow progress of Christianity^ despair of 
its ultimate conquest of the worlds could lay this to 
heart I 

It is thus that^ looking back over the religious 
and social history of our era, we see every grade of 
light and of darkness — the twilight brightness of the 
first few centuries, when the names of Ambrose and 
Athanasius, of Basil and Benedict, of Jerome and 
Augustine, and the fame of the great councils shed 
a lustre over the annals of the Church ; then a deep 
shadow, the rise of that stupendous idea of founding 
on the authority of God Himself a power which should 
control all the sovereigns of the earth, and realise in a 
new fashion the old dream of universal monarchy. 
When the power of the Papacy culminates at the end 
of the second 500-year period from the commencement 
of the era, we find ourselves without a ray of light — 
in Europe at least. The charter of human progress 
which Charlemagne vainly struggled to keep in Euro- 
pean custody, seemed to cross over into Asia, and the 
magic of the talisman to cheer on the Moslem arms in 
their victorious career. 

If observers of the signs of the times had desponded 
in the *^ dark ages,'' there would have been some reason 
for their mental attitude. Was this, then, to be the 
end of Christianity? The world-empire of the city 
of the seven hiUs finally dismembered by the barba- 
rians — culture torn from the eager grasp of men by a 
dominant hierarchy — the Crescent threatening to 
engulph what remained of the domains of the Cross ? 
Ebb and flow, disintegration and reconstruction, these 
seem to be the great laws of the universe from the 
smallest to the largest details. A keen eye could, 
perhaps, have detected in the deepness of dark- 
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ness of that night of civilisation in Europe, that 
the tide had ahready turned and the reaction set 
in. Asia^ like a fostering mother^ in the persons of 
those great patrons of learning who occasionally held 
the sceptre of the Islamite worlds had kept in trust for 
her European children the treasure (her own original 
gift) with which they had been too ready to part. The 
Crusades and the conquests of Constantinople^ and the 
impetus to enterprise and travel given by the discovery 
of the mariner's compass, solved the question of supre- 
macy once and for all between the rival quarters of 
the globe — ^when that " knowledge which is emphati- 
cally power " took up its abode finally in the West 
never to depart again. 

The effect of the new birth of learning was naturally 
to league the whole injured majesty of humanity in the 
contest against the deadly tyranny of the priesthood — 
worse almost than any which had preceded it^ and with 
the completion of another period of five hundred 
years the movement culminated in the Reforma- 
tion. 

We 4iave glanced at a few main facts in the religious 
history of the world, because they will help us to 
understand the condition of religious thought in India 
at the present day. Of course, it is not only in India, 
but all over the civilised world, that old institutions 
are crumbling away, old faiths are dying out, and a 
feeling somewhat akin to alarm for the future is settling 
down upon the minds of some thoughtful persons, such 
as crept over society towards the end of the fifteenth 
century. 

In this march of progress, where is the halting- 
place ? When the hand of innovation and reform has 
swept away all that is old, what wiU remain, or what 
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shall we have in its place ? Those who have the interest 
of the natives of India at heart are, perhaps, disposed 
to feel some apprehension as to their religious future,, 
when they see them, as they must necessarily do, on 
all sides abandoning their old faiths, and, as a rule,, 
adopting nothing (nothing, that is, which can be 
dignified with the name of religion) in their 
stead. 

The enormous influence which the influx of Western 
culture, and especially the study of English, have had 
in undermining the ancient creeds of Hindustan must 
be patent to every observer. The ordinary traveller 
has only to converse with any native of India who is 
acquainted with English, to find that, if a Hindu, he 
is one in name only ; and, if a follower of the Prophet 
of Mecca, he is by no means a strict conformer to the 
precepts of Islam. There is nothing wonderful about 
this. Hinduism is such a mass of absurdities that it 
would be strange indeed if it could withstand the as- 
saults of education ; and the interference of the Koran 
in the smallest details of private life is enough to create 
a feeling of revolt in the mind of every person who has 
begun to think at all. 

But it is not only among the '^ advanced ** school of 
' Indians that feelings akin to those above noted can be 
traced. Anyone who mingles much and converses 
without reserve with natives of India must have ob- 
served how, on all sides, this longing for escape from 
the trammels of the past is beginning to show itself; 
how universally bigotry will be condemned, even by 
persons whom one would never expect to entertain such 
enlightened ideas, especially if the family priest is out 
of hearing. Reform is beginning to show her head in 
both religions. Among other names, those of Syad 
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Ahmad Khan among Mahommedans and Dyanand 
among Hindus claim a foremost place.* 

These individuals have endeavoured to reconstruct 
their respective religions on a more rational basis, and 
will hereafter find a place on the list of those who have 
laboured for the amelioration of their fellow-men ; 
though amid the clang of the strife of parties, now^ 
alas ! beginning to appear in India, and the hurry of 
official life^ their exertions do not command that notice 
which they deserve. 

But it is not altogether without misgiving that we 
look upon the benevolent etforts of these reformers. It 
is to be feared they do not exercise sufficiently that tact 
and cautiousness which is so eminently necessary in 
dealings with Oriental people, and the advantages of 
which are so much insisted on in the terse aphorisms 
with which Oriental literature abounds. These quali- 
ties, unfortunately, are rarely found in combination 
with the energy of character requisite to do work in 
the world. 

These reformers launch themselves full tilt against 
the ingrained prejudices of centuries, and in doing so 
create an amount of opposition which must tend to 
neutralise, to a certain extent, the good they would 
otherwise do. The distinguished Mahommedan gen- 
tleman whom we have named above, and whose son 
has lately risen to one of the highest judicial offices in 
the Empire, is particularly exposed to criticism of this 
sort, and the same may, perhaps, be said, though not 
so emphatically, of his Hindu fellow-worker in the 
oause of men. Large as is the debt owed by his co- 



* Since this was written the hand of death has removed the Hindu 
Reformer from our midst, but his works live after him. 
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religionists to Syad Ahmed Khan, one cannot help feel- 
ing how much more good he might do could he see his 
way to conciliating rather than offending the bigotry 
of his countrymen. The feelings excited by such an 
omission are eminently detrimental to progress. The 
result has been that, up till very lately, civilisation and 
the study of English (the latter being for the majority 
of natives of India the sole road to the acquisition of 
the former) have become with orthodox Mahomme- 
dans, synonymous with unbelief. To do good to a 
half- civilised race, groaning under the chains of a 
tyrannical priesthood and adamantine customs, it is 
necessary to proceed with the extreme of caution. 
One almost feels inclined to wish that this crusade 
against the absurdities of the Indian religions should 
be laid aside for a while, and more confidence felt in 
the ultimate power of progress to sow in them the 
seeds of internal decay. If the Mahommedan will be a 
good Mahommedan and the Hindu a good Hindu, one 
might almost allow each to retain at least the harmless 
absurdities of his religious life. There is so much of 
sublime morality in the Koran and the Vedas which is 
utterly neglected by the professed adherents of these 
scriptures, that to secure the practise of it a^one would 
work a change for the better in the country, the magni- 
tude of which it is really difficult to appreciate. If well- 
wishers of their country could put down bigotry and 
the proselytising spirit, and fight the battle of a pure 
life against ceremonial observance, they would take the 
people with them. The inhabitants of India are not 
naturally vicious, but a warm and highly imaginative 
race, deeply imbued with religious conviction, naturally 
seeks in its devotion to the outward, to atone for an 
inward impurity. The influence of the priesthood. 
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powerful, of course, in inverse ratio to the amount of 
civilisation they have to encounter, is all on the same 
side. But with those who have begun to think — and 
a hundred think now for one twenty years ago — ^the 
chains of idolatry are sitting looser, and monotheistic 
ideas largely prevail. The grand work of the past two 
centuries — the abolition of privileged classes, the de- 
struction of the vaunted right of the few to lord it over 
the many, is gradually reaching even Asia. The people 
are already beginning to revolt against the priesthood 
who enslave them, and who too often spend in vicious 
indulgence the hard-earned offerings of their charity. 
Reforming, like law-making, should begin by finding 
out germs of popular movement like this, and teaching 
them to grow. 

Again, in the way the people of Hindustan are 
approached, either by their own reformers, or the mis- 
sionaries, there seems to be a neglect of the practical 
and over-estimate of the theoretical part of religion. 
Mental and material progress must work together; 
once gain the latter, and the former will follow as a 
matter of course. Reformers and missionaries should 
regard all philanthropic work as their especial province. 
If we come among the people of India as persons 
who wish to relieve them of their material wants, 
to help them to rise from the depressed condi- 
tion in which they are lying, and point them to a 
bright future of possible happiness and prosperity, 
we shall find much more disposition to listen to 
our sermons. Again, there is the old lamentable 
want of co-operation, which paralyses philanthropic 
work all the world over, to deplore. The reformers 
of the national religions, the secular propagandists, 
and the missionaries, all work on different lines, and 
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are rival claimants^ as it were, for the suffrages of the 
people. 

Even when the philanthropists and professors of reli- 
gion avoid that lamentable waste of power and energy 
we too often see them spending on controversy, and 
thereby bringing discredit on their doctrines, it is 
apparently impossible for them to combine in what is 
surely the object of all, the crusade against evil. Each 
wishes to be leader — to be the designer of the plan of 
action — to work independently of the help of others. 

What is the remedy for all these evils ? We shall 
indicate further on what we consider to be the real 
answer; but as the idea may be thought visionary and 
out of the range of " practical politics,'* we proceed 
to consider some plan which may be devised to secure 
more co-operation for all well-wishers of India. 

In the paper on *' Reform/' we ventured to point out 
certain directions which it appears philanthropic work 
in India might usefully take. A new field is suggested 
by the subject we are considering. The Hindus form 
the bulk of the population of India; their great re- 
former — in fact, two great reformers, and one great 
patriot — are just removed from their sphere of work. 
There seems no one '^ like-minded '' on whom the 
mantle of these apostles can be cast. Unlike his 
rival, the reformer of Islam is still living ; and so great 
has been his influence in his generation, that it seems 
likely there will be many to take up his work when he 
is no longer able to perform it. 

The Hindus are beginning to complain that they are 
being ousted from their old supremacy over Mahom- 
medans in the walks of the public service* The idea 
foremost in the Hindu mind at present probably is that 
the Government is afraid of the Mahommedans, and 
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anxious to curry favour with them. Let us entreat 
well-wishers of their country to throw aside these un- 
worthy suspicions, and come forward to help them- 
selves, in the full confidence that they will find the 
authorities willing and anxious to meet them more 
than half-way. Let them found an institution similar 
to that existing at Aligarh for followers of the sister 
faith, where the material welfare of the Hindu popu- 
lation should be a subject of care, as much as the 
education of the Hindu youth, and where the stores 
of Oriental learning, as well as those of Western 
culture, should be at the disposal of the students. 
What better locality could be found for such an insti- 
tution than the temple-city of the Ganges, holy 
Benares> to whose sacred precincts the longing eyes of 
the Hindu pilgrim are ever turning, as those of the 
Jews of old to Jerusalem ? 

The Government might give a cordial support to a 
scheme of this sort witli the object of removing the 
unfortunate suspicion alluded to above, the existence 
of which is not a fact that can be viewed with satisfac- 
tion from , a political point of view. The mission- 
aries, we think, might also co-operate in a movement 
which would aim at developing all that was good in 
Hinduism, without appearing to attack the religious 
profession and thus exciting that amount of opposition 
which the proselytising spirit always does engender. 

When we approach a deeply religious people, whose 
whole life is one tissue of religious acts, down to the 
smallest details of domestic life, and ask them to join 
a communion the majority of members of which they 
see too often neglecting all religious ceremonial what- 
ever — and to do this at the risk of sacrificing the 
esteem of their fellow-men (that dearest treasure of a 
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much-maligned people, too often represented as caring 
for money only), all, in fact, that life holds dear — 
what wonder if we find the number of converts to 
Christianity small ? But what if we could realise the 
teaching of our Master more when He said, *' He that 
is not against us is for us/' What if we could 
affect to consider these men — ^in so far as they worship 
one God and seek to do His Will as it is written in 
that Bible of the universe, whose meaning stands out 
in burning and unmistakable characters — as already 
belonging to our communion; if we could come ta 
them with more sympathy and less contempt; shall 
we not then find less of resistance to our efforts ? 
Above all, we would deprecate the common notion 
which looks down upon the Hindus as worshippers 
of stones. This is merely an idea traceable to igno- 
rance of the mental attitude of this extraordinary 
people. Their worship of images (originally probably 
derived from non-Aryan contamination) is only a wor- 
ship of the Triune Deity (what a point of contact with 
Christianity is here I) in his different manifestations. 

But we have no space here to discuss the corre- 
spondence and divergence of the religions of the East 
and Christianity. The time is not yet ripe for the 
appearance of an all-embracing religion, which shall 
join all nations and creeds of the earth in a common 
brotherhood and a truly Catholic Church. Christianity 
will not receive the Indian, disgusted with the ab» 
surdities of his own faith, without subscription to dogma 
which he cannot conscientiously give, and his only^ 
refuge is Agnosticism or Atheism, But even were this 
not so, there is nothing really alarming in the scepti- 
cism and materialism which the influx of Western 
culture seems to produce upon the Eastern mind when 
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emancipated from the tyranny under which it has so 
long groaned. This phenomenon^ which appears so 
distressing to the orthodox, is not only a necessary 
concomitant of the situation, but contains positive 
promise for the future. In the history of both 
metaphysical science and religion, a period of doubt 
seems always to precede one of rehabilitation. 

When^ after the Renaissance^ the human intellecti 
but newly freed from the bonds of scholasticism, re- 
newed its slavery by becoming the willing thraU of 
the great names of Hellenic philosophy, it became 
more than ever necessary for it to pass through the 
period of doubt — ^the illumination {Aufklarung) — the 
age of reason boastfully so-called, before entering 
upon the brightest portion of its career. In like 
manner, religion, not fully reformed at the Reforma- 
tion, experienced a natural reaction when the burning 
enthusiasm of the sixteenth century began to cool 
down ; and the period of blatant scepticism which at 
the end of the eighteenth was one of the significant 
signs of the impending catastrophe, was the necessary 
prelude to the reviving faith in God and goodness 
which marked the reconstruction of society when the 
storms of the great Revolution had burst and passed 
away. 

If doubt and questioning, a breaking away from 
all bonds, a loosening of all sanctions, must usher in 
the willing submission to, and recognition of, the 
highest truth, there seems no reason for regret that 
such an epoch seems now to be dawning in India. 
Indeed, this sequence of depression and rehabilitation 
seems only a particular instance of an all-pervading 
law which is common to the spiritual as well as the 
material world. We should not shut our eyes to the 
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universal teaching of nature and of history, that disso- 
lution is the invariable prelude to improved life. 
The old homely illustration in that magnificent funeral 
sermon repeated time after time as we consign to the 
universal mother the loved remains of what was once 
our fellow man^ is not^ it seems, grasped in its fiill 
meaning. The caterpillar passes into the chrysalis, the 
seed dies in the earth, but we fail to recognise in the 
butterfly or in the carpet of waving corn with which 
the apparently rotting particles of matter have covered 
the earth, the fulfilment of the great promise of good 
out of evil. Yet, so wonderfully is the whole scheme 
of the universe blended together by the laws which 
govern it, that it seems sometimes as if we must be 
wilfully blind not to comprehend its teaching. 

Living once more in a dying world, we fail to grasp 
the prospect of a better existence which this very death 
holds out to us. In all departments of intellectual 
activity — in art, in literature, in philosophy, in politics, 
in music, perhaps — we trace echoes of that note of 
weariness which seems to tell us that " the old order 
changeth, giving place to new.^' With some we find 
this feeling developing into a mere disgust with the 
present, and a passionate turning to the past; with 
others, again, more rarely, we see a deeper insight — a 
welcome to the future as the proper goal of man^s best 
aspirations. And when we tell the laudator temporis 
acti that he is looking in the wrong direction for relief 
from present disappointment, we are not bound to tell 
him what it is exactly that we do look forward to. '* It 
doth not yet appear what we shall be.'' 

But we do know that there will be more power of 
combination and co-operation, and that isolated action 
will be robbed of its power for evil — that selfishness in 
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all its protean forms^ national and class selfishness as 
well as individual selfishness, will give way to a recog- 
nition of the principle that man's best interests are 
identical with^ not antagonistic to, those of his neigh- 
bour — ^that there will be a recognition of the universal 
brotherhood of mankind. Those who have this hope 
can afford to pity the pessimist, to scorn the scomer, 
and to despise the sneer of the cjmc. When reproached 
with visionary hopes and inflated ideas of progress, we 
can reply, No. This is the most practical way to rise 
superior to all present depression from repeated f ailures» 
Among all these failures we can trace progress — slow, 
almost imperceptible, perhaps, but still sure — ^just aa 
we can know that the tide is really rising, notwith- 
standing the temporary retreat of the on-coming wave. 
The evening shadows are already lengthening, and 
the death of the old day of the past cannot be far off» 
Let us behave ourselves as children of the new and 
better day which is soon to dawn. We can all help to 
shorten the night by joining the crusade against that 
eldest-bom of darkness, religious prejudice. Let us 
find out the good in all religions — the substratum 
which is left when dogma is eliminated — foster all that 
can draw professors of every creed together, and endea- 
vour to root out and kill all that can keep them apart ; 
until the Hindu can confess that, under all his simili- 
tudes, he really worships the Deity of the Christian ; 
the Mahommedan, that the unbeliever once despised 
has really the highest and best belief ; and the Bud- 
dhist, that all his gospel of altruistic self-control is 
useless without the vivifying influence of a personal 
God. Let all march forth under one banner to the 
only pursuit worth living for — the fight against evil, 
in themselves and in the world around them. 
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We are approaching another of those 500-year 
periods, noticed as applicable to the history of religion; 
and wheji the past century has done so much for the 
body and mind of man, is it too much to expect that the 
coming hundred years will do as much for his spiritual 
wants? 

Yes ; we may hope for a higher, a wider, a nobler 
Christianity than the miserable, threadbare religion of 
ceremonial and dogma too often found masquerading 
under the honoured name — a Christianity which will 
draw all men closer together instead of separating them 
into hostile camps, and will inaugurate the downfall of 
those false gods of England's worship — money and 
position. 

Ail Englishmen will then feel and respond to the 
call to ^' come over into Asia,*' and help their Indian 
brethren in the struggle which lies before them. 
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IX. 

INDIA TO-DAY. 



The question whether India is making real progress 
towards wealth and civilisation under British rule^ and 
whether she desires its continuance, is one which must 
occur to everyone who has interest in, or acquaintance 
with the country, or thinks at all on what its present 
condition tells the observer. It would be almost a 
superfluous truism to say that the truth lies somewhere 
hidf-way between pessimists like Messrs. Blunt, Hynd- 
man, Connell, Seymour Keay and Company, and the 
over-sanguine theorists who may think that '* every- 
thing is for the best in this best of all possible admini- 
strations.'' The true answer to the captious criti- 
cisms of the above-mentioned detractors, is to reflect 
carefully on the broad results of our administration ; 
and see if their strictures point out to us any direc- 
tions of improvement. 

The first and invariable fault found with the con- 
dition of India under British rule, is the extreme 
poverty of the inhabitants. That the mass of the popu- 
lation of British India is sunk in the deepest indigence 
is unfortunately too true ; but, of course, it is only the 
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shallowest reasoner who will argue that because the 
country is poor under British administration^ that 
administration is responsible for the want of wealth. 
Certain contingencies have, however, joined in produ- 
cing this result under the English rule ; and we must^ 
therefore, be prepared to meet opinion which saddles 
us with the responsibility for it. We have abolished 
the natural checks on population, the sword, the 
famine and the pestilence; and neither emigration, 
the introduction of manufactures, nor the increase 
of the productive powers of the soil, can be reckoned on 
the opposite side of the account as a counter-balancing 
agency. Of course the people themselves do not help^ 
and very often hinder us, in the attempt to bring about 
a change for the better ; but this does not tend to faci- 
litate our escape from the dilemma. With mouths 
and hands ever on the increase, and a stationary 
amount of food and occupation, what wonder that 
poverty should be the lot of so many ? 

Again, we have made it impossible for an unjust 
demand to be resisted by the sword, but have not yet 
taught the people by providence, economy, and mora- 
lity to withstand the machinations of those who are 
ever ready to pander to the vices which are the oppo- 
site of these virtues. 

Once more, we have provided a most elaborate 
machinery for the collection of the dues of the State ; 
and even the wily Asiatic finds it difficult indeed to 
elude payment. But do not some of our most produc- 
tive items of revenue sin against the cardinal principles 
of taxation, and, by doing so, tend to increase the 
poverty of the country ? For example, the duty on 
salt is a tax upon a first necessary of life, only justi- 
fiable on the ground that to produce a large yield from 
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any impost^ you miist select an article of consumption 
which reaches the lower strata of society. Stamps 
(although not perhaps in India open to the same objec- 
tions as elsewhere, since judicial stamp duties espe- 
cially must be looked upon as a fine on unnecessary 
litigation) do not present an article of revenue, the 
increase of which could be looked upon with satisfac- 
tion by any conscientious administrator; and unless 
this can be done, it must be felt that while the coffers 
of the State are being temporarily filled, the country is 
being impoverished. Octroi, the favourite kind of 
local taxation, is a transit duty, the nearly inevitable 
result of which must be a paralysis of trade. The 
moralist might add that we' fill our treasuries with 
moneys which mark the increased consumption of 
harmful intoxicants ; and the advocates of Free Trade 
that the heresies of protection are not altogether absent 
from our financial councils. 

A somewhat similar outlook is furnished by the court 
of justice. Assisted by those comprehensive codes for 
which the Indian jurisprudence is so justly famed, the 
judicial machinery with which we have furnished India 
is most efficient and resistless in its operation, and it 
is within the power of the meanest to call it into 
action. It probably compares favourably in this 
respect with some of the most civilised systems of 
Europe, notably with our own English courts. It does 
seem a slur on our boasted progress that justice should 
be shut off from those most in need of her, in the 
metropolis of the world, by a ring-fence of cumbrous 
procedure and intricate system which none but a 
specialist can unravel. 

On the other hand, in India justice seems almost too 
easy of access — ^for purposes, that is, of frivolous liti- 
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gation : a kind of amusement in which all those ener- 
gies which we have curbed by the introduction of the 
*'' Pax Brittanica '' seem to find a field for display. 

Thus, while economically the country is in a stationary, 
or even retrogressive condition, the Courts (too certain, 
too inelastic in their operations to suit a semi-barbarous 
state) and the inexorable tax-gatherer too often drain 
away its very life-blood. 

This state of things^ which we have endeavoured to 
portray in a single sentence, exhibits at once the foun- 
dation for the adverse criticisms to which we have 
alluded^ and the way to reply to them. We must 
admit the economical evils which beset the Indians^ 
but not our responsibility for them. It is their 
reluctance to emigration^ their passionate clinging to 
home, combined with their imprudent and premature 
marriages^ that produce that pressure of population 
on the soil, which is at the root of all the miseries of 
India. 

It is true that (as has often been urged in previous 
chapters) we fail in our duty unless we do all in our 
power, by education, by persuasion, by administrative 
measures, by fostering and encouraging internal move- 
ments for reformation, to remove these evils. But 
this, we may really hope, is a work which is now being 
taken in hand. 

We have so often referred to the agency by which 
we eventually hope to see these questions taken up, 
discussed, and action of some sort entered upon, that 
we will not recur to the subject ; except to add that the 
encouragement of trade and manufacture might be 
undertaken in a very tangible way by an association 
founded on the lines we have ventured to sketch, in 
inducing as many of its members as possible to engage 
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in joint-stock enterprises for the production of evety 
article for which there seems a reasonable prospect of 
a demand. 

But while we can disclaim responsibility for some of 
the economical evils of India, unless in a negative way, 
if we fail to do our utmost towards curing them, it is 
not so T^ith others of an administrative character : 
from among which we instanced above the two great 
items of justice and taxation, and with which the majo- 
rity of the preceding chapters have been concerned. 
We cannot shift the full burden of the result of our 
rule in these matters to any other shoulders. It 
behoves us, therefore, to look carefully into every 
department — ^not to quiet our conscience with the 
«elf-congratulatory sentiment that we have brought 
the administrative machine to perfection. It would 
have seemed in the earlier period of Lord Ripon^s rule 
as if the idea was gaining ground that the British 
administrator had done his work, and that it was time 
to supersede him by some cheaper, more elastic, and 
more sympathetic instrument of government. This 
involves the fallacy of believing that the' British ad- 
ministrator has done his work — the real truth being 
that he is only beginning it. 

As we have elsewhere attempted to show (see Chap. 
VII.), if these notions had been confined to the judicial 
branch of the service, there would have been Uttle to 
object to in them ; but applying them to administration 
seems altogether beginning at the. wrong end ; and 
this, we believe, the people themselves would have told 
the Government of the day had there been any avail- 
able means for communication between the two parties. 

In a reform of the administration the converse pro- 
cess of that referred to as necessary for eradicating 
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pernicious opinions and customs has to be resorted to. 
In the former operation the people nmst be consulted, 
and in the latter the people must be instructed. But we 
believe that the agency for both must be much the 
Bame. The European cannot yet be removed — ^he must 
be made to work in consultation and combination with 
the native. The ruler and the ruled must be brought 
into contact by every available means : the thought of 
those who do think on political matters must be ascer- 
tained and weighed ; and those who do not think, but 
are capable of thinkings must be taught to exercise 
their minds. In this way alone can a healthy public 
opinion be created, which will by its collective force 
curb the tendency of individuals to further their own 
interests under pretence of the public good. This 
seems the one remedy for all ill-humours and morbid 
development in the body politic. What makes the 
constitution of England so absolutely unassailable 
seems to be the facility of expression wluch every wave 
of public opinion finds. There is, therefore, no need 
for resort to irregular means of securing a hearing. 

But suppose, for the sake of argument, that every 
material reform for which we have been pleading has 
been carried out, or, at least, started on the road to 
progress ; that some system of emigration has been 
devised which can carry oflF the surface population of 
the country j that the resources of the soil are deve- 
loped, manufactures introduced, and that a higher 
ciUture or reforming eflforts have eradicated those perni- 
cious social customs which prey like a vampire on the 
vitals of the land : would our completed work be free 
from fear of destruction by the hand of Revolution ? 
Would the position of England in India be then secure ? 
Should we be free from those periodical '* scares ^^ which 
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are so constantly recurring, to the lasting disgrace of 
the English name ? Should we feel that our rule was 
really benefiting the country and was acceptable to it ; 
and that, in the event of political complications with an 
aggressive Power, we should have no internal dangers to 
complicate the situation (such as have undoubtedly 
revealed themselves to those who can see beneath 
the surface in the recent disputes about the Afghan 
Frontier) ? 

We have just written that " internal dangers have 
revealed themselves to those who can see below the 
surface " in the recent imminence of war with Russia. 
Yes, it is but unfortunately too true that the possi- 
bility of internal danger in India is not merely a 
creation of the pessimists, the Military Party at St. 
Petersburg, or the Anglo-Indian lady who is never 
quite sure what ''those dreadful natives'^ are going 
to do. 

While the Indian journalists were going into raptures 
over the '' splendid loyalty ^* of all classes in^the land, 
some at least were speculating on the chances of a 
change of dynasty, and the opportunity which might 
thus be afforded them of fishing in troubled waters. 

Among such a vast and heterogeneous population as 
that of Hindustan, there must always be certain sections 
of the community which constitute a source of danger 
to the Government, and which look upon all those 
contingencies which a Government is most anxious to 
avoid, as so many chances of gain to themselves. 

The writer has had, during the past few months, 
some good opportunities for observing the under- 
currents of feeling excited among the people by the 
state of the political atmosphere, and the wide-spread 
notion that the days of British supremacy were num- 
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bered. In the attempts to carry out some of tlie social 
reforms alluded to in the first chapter^ lie was brought 
into very close contact with native friends^ and others 
who could hardly be so favourably described. The 
outcome of this intercourse, so far as regards politics 
— ^to which, in the excitement of the hour, everyone'* 
mind was naturally turning — seems to have been the 
following. 

Whether Russian intrigue has been endeavouring 
to influence the public mind by means of the press^ 
or by a secret " bazaar '* agency, or whether the mere 
diffusion of knowledge and greater acquaintance with 
the world as it is has done the work without any such 
underhand means, it is impossible to say. But it does 
not seem in the least doubtful that latterly a' very great 
change has come over the public mind in regard to the 
manner in which the possibility of a Russian conquest 
of India is regarded. Formerly the Muscovite waa 
looked upon as an oppressor, a violator of women, and 
a plunderer of gold. Now, it is to be feared, compari- 
sons are instituted between our own rule and that of 
our rival, not altogether unfavourable to the latter. 

No doubt, as has often been said, both in jest and 
in earnest, our over-government, the rigidity of our 
political system, our forcing on India an Administration 
too advanced (one had almost written too good) for her, 
and the consequent exclusion of native talent, has had 
much to do in fostering this kind of feeling. Nor have 
we reason to complain (but in the interest of humanity 
we ought to rejoice) if the change in public opinion as 
to the rule of Russia is partly due to the fact that her 
government of her Asiatic dependencies had been pre- 
viously misrepresented. 

The lessons of these facts, if admitted, are obvious. 
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and should be carefully laid to heart by the ruling 
Power. 

But^ besides this general conversion of the popular 
sentiment towards the Russian side of the late contro- 
versies, two sections of the community in Northern 
India stand out in conspicuous disloyalty to the British 
Crown. We refer to the ignorant Moslem population, 
with whom the tradition of sovereignty still lingers, 
and the ancient proprietary body, very few families 
among whom cannot number one or more individuals 
driven into practical outlawry by the action of our 
Civil Courts. These constitute a class of society to 
whom nothing but a change can bring advantage, and 
in Asiatic countries there is always a danger of a 
minority like this developing into a majority. To guard 
against such an eventuality, therefore, should be our 
principal care. We must try and render the I^ajority, 
which we believe at present to be on our side (not 
counting the representatives of the native Press for 
anything, as they naturally oppose a Ppwer who would 
destroy them at once and for ever), more contented 
and prosperous under our rule, and thus make it im> 
possible for it to be won over to the side of revolution. 

We must take the initiative in finding out if there 
are any grievances to be redressed, and be ready to 
adopt any reforms that may be necessary, without 
waiting for the people to demand them. We must, 
of course, endeavour to remove all obstacles to the 
economical prosperity of the country, as this is inti- 
mately bound up with its political prospects. This 
may be illustrated by one very important consideration. 
What does seem to effectually bar the progress of the 
country is the costly army of occupation, which is 
necessitated by its semi-barbaric condition. Until this 
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incubus is removed there will not be much hope of its 
economical prosperity. How, then, can this result be 
achieved? We answer unhesitatingly that there is 
only one way, and that is, by removing all chance of 
internal danger. This cannot be done all at once ; but 
there are many things that can be done towards bringing 
the end nearer to realisation. We have tried to instance 
a few of these measures in what has preceded ; indeed, 
all our remarks have tended to this one end. The 
rulers and ruled (we may here add) must be bound 
closer together, and learn to see that their interests are 
identical. The ranks of all branches of the Adminis- 
tration must be thrown open, as far as possible, to the 
natives of the country. In particular, commissions in 
the native army should be obtainable by the scions of 
old Indian families. Among minor matters we might 
mention almost all the reforms for which we have been 
pleading, especially those which have for object the 
bridging over of the gulf between Europeans and 
Asiatics. 

As a kind of set-oflf to the above measures, we might 
suggest a Eurasian militia, and colonisation of the Hill 
stations by Europeans. 

But once set on foot a movement by which the 
amalgamation of the discordant elements in the body 
politic will be gradually brought about, and the neces- 
sity for other measures becomes proportionately less. 
United India can alone possess a strength of her own, 
and in proportion as she obtains that union which she so 
needs she will be able to dispense with foreign support. 

And while on this subject we might * plead for a 
more rational and sympathetic attitude towards the 
work, similar to our own, which our great rival has 
undoubtedly accomplished in Central Asia. 
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Englishmen are too apt to look jealously on the 
acquisitions of other nations^ which they affect to regard 
as plunder^ while their own achievements in the same 
line are described as " philanthropic '* or '* forced upon 
them by circumstances/^ 

It is quite natural that foreign nations should feel 
irritation at our absurd pretensions^ and the un- 
doubted good that we have done and are doing in the 
world is greatly paralysed by them. Let us be more 
ready to acknowledge and sympathise with the good 
done by others^ and we may then find them supporting 
instead of hindering us. 

Imagine how much the political tension with Russia 
could be loosened if, instead of throwing the Emperor 
and country into the arms of the Military Party by un- 
wise action, we could help the Moderate Party to grow 
in strength and control the firebrands ! 

But these larger questions of policy, as well as the 
conduct of the narrower but no less important ones, 
which concern the interior of the country, are now in 
wise and safe hands. Not the least of the great Pro- 
consuls who have brought the mens aqua in arduis 
to the conduct of India's destinies, now presides in the 
famous Council Chamber hallowed by so many memo- 
ries ; and to his wise care all parties in the country 
seem willing to leave in confidence the helm of State, 
in the belief that while what is good and necessary in 
the existing state of things will be preserved, all 
desirable changes will have at least an impartial 
consideration. 
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